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A Guarantee that 


MEANS something! 


An admixture of liquefied metal and acids can be 
skilfully electroplated on a chalice of base metal. But 
that veneer will not make it a gold chalice. 


In like manner, an admixture of plagiarism, sub-stand- 
ard yarns and cheap dyes can be combined to simulate 
any of the original designs which have made Allen 
weaves the world standard of quality in Liturgical Fab- 
rics. But they will not be "Allen" fabrics . . . nor in any 
way comparable to Allen values. 


Have you ever seen the little red and blue label in- 
cluded with every piece of Allen merchandise which 
leaves our premises? It is one of the simplest and most 


forthright guarantees we are capable of expressing. 
It reads: 


If for any reason the materials in 
this package fail to measure up to 
the highest standards of quality, or 
to your own expectations, don’t be- 
come aggravated. The fault is entire- 
ly ours. Simply return the shipment 
with your comments and it will be 
replaced at once . . . and no ques- 
tions asked. 


“Buy American” oF 
ALLEN SILK YIILLS 


—Memufeclarers 


AbTiLd 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


cabs tontne:, (068 Siath Avene, Mow Yok 1.0. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


'N CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS e DRAPERY FABRICS eBANDINGS e EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 





Contributors To 
This Issue 


Brother William Wilder, S.M. 
Brother Wilder was introduced to oy 
readers in April 1951. At the time he wa; 
studying at the Marianist’s Internation, 
Seminary, as a student of philosophy anj 
theology, in the University of Fribourg 
Switzerland. He has taught in high school 
in this country and in Spain, where at Sa, 
Sebastian he was professor of English, 


Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D., M.A, 

Sister Mary Aloise, of St. Evangelis 
School, gives us further discussion on th: 
Christian Impact In English. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D, 

Monsignor Elwell, superintendent oj 
Cleveland schools, needs no introduction 
to our readers. He continues his discussion 
of principles. 

Sister M. Imelda, O.S.F. 

Sister M. Imelda has taught all th 
grades from one to eight. For twenty-thre 
years she has also been directress of the 
Young Ladies’ Sodality. She received her 
bachelor’s degree from DePaul University 
She has also studied at St. John’s College 
John Carroll University and Western Re 
serve University, where she also taught 
the Czeck language one summer. 
Sister Ann Dolores, 1.H.M. 

Sister Ann Dolores teaches social studies 
in the seventh grade. Previously she taught 
the lower grades for several years. She is 
a graduate of Marygrove College. 
Brother Basil, F.S.C. 

Brother Basil continues his article ot 
the gentleman in the classroom. He will 
be recalled for his many past contributions 
Sister M. Josephine, C.S.J. 

Sister M. Josephine is professor of edu- 
cation in the graduate school of Boston 
College from which she received her mas- 
ter’s degree in education. As a member i 
the supervisors’ panel at the recent NCEA 
convention she drew on her eight years 
experience as supervisor. She taught also 
for twenty years in the elementary field 
She is the author of the Mental Arithme- 
tic series for the elementary school. 
Brother George A. Deinlein, SM. 

Brother Deinlein teaches English and 
Spanish at Cathedral Latin School. He 
is working for an M.A. at Ohio Stat 
University, with English major. His ex 
perience for the past five years has beet 
on the high school level. Brother has bee 
moderator of his school’s paper, its year 
book, and its sodality. He is a member 0! 
the national association of Journalist 
Directors. 

Sister Mary Charlotte Kavanaugh, 
O.S.B. ; 
Sister Mary Charlotte, working with‘ 

group of her Sisters, also evaluates a st 

of Filmstrips on the Rosary besides co 
tinuing her longer evaluation of all rt 

ligious educational films made up to 199 
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Workshops, Catholic University 


Monsignor Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


HE workshops on the Social Sciences in Cath- 

olic College Programs will be held at Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., June 12-13, 
1953. Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, secretary general of the 
university, and Dr. S. J. Nuesse, dean of the School of 
Social Science, will serve as co-directors. Mornings will 
be devoted to papers and discussions presented to all 
members of the workshop. Afternoon seminars will deal 
with the practical phases of programs of instruction 
in economics, politics, sociology, and theology, and with 
the conduct of programs of concentration. 

Members of the workshop staff include Mother Mary 
Peter, O.S.U., dean of the College of New Rochelle ; the 
Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., of Fordham Uni- 
versity ; the Reverend Dominic Hughes, O.P., Pontifical 
Institute of the Angelicum ; the Reverend Cyril O. Vol- 
let, S.J., St. Mary’s College, Kansas; Representative 
Eugene J. McCarthy, a member of Congress; Dr. Paul 
Mundy of Loyola University; and Sister Thomas Al- 
bert, O.P., Sister Marie Carolyn, O.P., Dr. Kenneth 
jertrand, Dr. John T. Croteau, Dr. Regina Flannery 
Herzfeld, Dr. Peter Hofstaetter, Dr. Rita Lynn, Dr. 
C. Joseph Nuesse, Dr. William H. Roberts, and Dr. 
Mary Elizabeth Reichert Smith, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 

The workshop in elementary education will deal with 
the organization of the curriculum with reference to a 
Christian philosophy of education. Although applied in 
particular to the elementary school, the workshop will 
stress principles that refer to curriculum on any level. 

The aim of this workshop is twofold. It proposes, 
irst, to give participants a unified picture of the school 
curriculum, as built upon the philosophy of “Guiding 


Growth in Christian Social Living.” The second pur- 
pose is to afford opportunity for teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, and all interested in the school program to 
study and discuss together the problems attendant upon 
“bringing the child and truth together.” 

Serving as lecturers and consultants are Sister M. 
Francine, S.S.N.D., supervisor of schools, archdiocese 
of Milwaukee; Adelaide de Bethune, artist, Newport, 
Rhode Island ; Mary Louise Curtiss, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio ; Sister Mary Jeanne, O.S.F., Rosary Hill College, 
Buffalo; Dr. Vincent J. Glennon of Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., Mt. St. Vincent, Seattle ; 
the Reverend Arthur Leary, secretary of education of 
the diocese of Ogdensburg; Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D., of St. John College, 
Cleveland ; Sister Mary Nona, O.P., president of Edge- 
wood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, and direc- 
tor of the workshop; Marcella O’Leary, Racine, Wis- 
consin; Dr. Thomas J. Quigley, superintendent of 
schools, diocese of Pittsburgh; Sister Mary Joan, O.P., 
Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison; Dr. 
Vincent E, Smith, University of Notre Dame; and Dr. 
Kenneth J. Bertrand; Dr. Katherine G. Kenneally, Sis- 
ter M. Ramon, O.P., Dr. Thomas Owen Martin; Dr. 
Gerard Sloyan, and Dr. Mary Synon of the Catholic 
University of America. 

Attendance at the workshops will be limited. Those 
wishing to attend should make application for admit- 
tance as soon as possible and no later than May 25. 
Applicants may write to the Director of Workshops, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 


a <. 


Special Education Workshop 


HE department of education of St. Louis Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the department of 
special education of the Archdiocese of St. Louis will 
present (June 11-19) its first institute in Special Educa- 
tion, There is a growing awareness everywhere of the 
need of special care for the handicapped children who 
year after year find their way into classes and courses 
ior which they are not fitted. 
The purpose of the institute is to acquaint teach- 
fs and administrators with the important facets of 
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special education in an introductory way. The national, 
state, and Catholic developments will be presented 
through lectures, demonstrations, field trips, and dis- 
cussion groups. Experts in their respective fields will 
present the findings of research and the results of ex- 
perience in those fields. 

Dr. Arthur S. Hill of the U. S. Office of Education 
will speak on special education in the United States, 
while Mr. Richard S. Dabney, special education director 
in Missouri, will limit himself to special education in 
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that state. Dr. Ray Graham, who is in charge of the 
education of exceptional children in Illinois, is sched- 
uled to discuss the “Illinois Plan.” The problems of the 
visually handicapped fall in the province of Superin- 
tendent Thompson, Missouri School for the Blind, and 
Miss Helen Hon of Clark School, St. Louis. Through 
lectures and demonstrations, teachers of St. Joseph’s 
Institute for the Deaf will acquaint the students with 
the practical program of their Institute. Mrs. Mary Lou 
Rush of the University’s Department of Speech devotes 
her attention to types and frequency of speech defec- 
tives. The medical aspects involved in the education of 
the orthopedically handicapped form the subject of Dr. 
D. Elliott O’Reilly, who is an authority on orthopedic 
surgery. 

The Reverend Elmer H. Berhmann, the dynamic 


director of the archdiocesan department of special edy. 
cation, will speak of the levels achieved in the care ¢j 
the mentally and educationally handicapped in the arch. 
diocese. Faculty members of ten special schools of th 
archdiocese will give demonstrations and lead discy. 
sions. Father Charles I. Doyle, S.J., child guidang 
director of Loyola University (Chicago), addresses him. 
self to the important subject of child guidance, and Dr. 
Walter L. Wilkins, department of psychology director. 
to the equally important subject of parental guidance 
Monsignor J. W. Feider of St. Coletta’s, Jefferson, 
Wisconsin, tells of the institutional aspects of Catholic 
special education. Dr. Salvatore DiMichael of the offic 
of vocational rehabilitation gives a picture of national 
progress in the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
The deadline for applications is May 15. 


Postal Rates for Audio-Visual Materials 


MOVEMENT is under way to secure more 

A favorable postal rates for audio-visual mate- 
rials of all kinds. The granting of lower postal rates is 
in accord with established Federal policy that aid shall 
be given to the dissemination of materials which will 
increase public enlightenment. Audio-visual materials 
should be given the same favorable postal rates that are 
given to books, for this will encourage their wider use 
in the best interest of the public. 

After several preliminary conferences of educators and 
producers, agreement was reached on provisions that 
should be included in a proposed bill that would seek 
proper legislative action. With the assistance of the 
NEA Division of Legislation and Federal Relations, a 
bill was drafted designed to give 16 mm. films, 16 and 
35 mm. filmstrips, microfilms, sets of projection trans- 
parencies, sound recordings of all types, and catalogs of 
such materials the same preferred postal rates when 
these materials are shipped to or from libraries, schools, 
colleges, universities, and other educational institutions 
that are now given to books. 

Conference members discussed the proposed legisla- 
tion with several members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the House of Representatives, 
and found their reactions to the proposed bill “highly 
favorable.” On January 19, 1953 Mrs. Katharine St. 
Geurge, Representative from New York State, intro- 


duced a bill embodying the conference proposal (H. R. 
1939). NAVA National Audio-Visual Association 
reports that copies of the proposed bill are available 
on request. 

The rate for all shipments of 16 mm. films and filn 
catalogs except to commercial theaters would be eight 
cents for the first pound and four cents for each addi- 
tional pound, no zoning being necessary. An even lower 
rate would be provided for films, tape and disc record- 
ings, filmstrips, slides, and other audio-visual materials 
when sent to or from schools, colleges, churches, or 
non-profit clubs or fraternal groups. This lower rate 
would apply within the first three zones only and woul 
be four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each 
additional pound. 

A number of national organizations in the audio-visual 
field have long been concerned with the problem @ 
securing the same postal rates for films and other audio- 
visual materials that now apply to books. Under present 
legislation it is not possible to classify films as books, 
and specific legislation becomes imperative if we are to 
encourage this rapidly growing medium of education, A 
Joint Committee for Equitable Postal Rates on Educa 
tional Films will direct action in supporting the propose! 
bill. The Catholic Audio-Visual Education Association 


is one of the organizations invited to accept membership 
on this committee. 
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MARIOLOGY TEST 


By BROTHER WILLIAM WILDER, S.M. 


Colegio Santa Maria, Apartado 2473, Lima, Peru 


T WAS during 1945 at Chaminade 

College in Clayton, Missouri. To be 
exact, about three-thirty in the afternoon of December 
sixth, a dozen boys jammed around the bulletin board 
to compare notes on the ninth test in the Mariology 
Contest held in preparation for the feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception. That last quiz on identifying several 
apparitions of our Blessed Mother had been rather diffi- 
cult, and some of the erstwhile winners were sure to 
fall by the wayside. 


ADVANTAGES OF TESTS CITED 


One of the obvious advantages of the series of tests 
was the fact that it began with the simplest of Marian 
questions, an encouragement even to the slowest. The 
tests gradually increased in difficulty as they broadened 
their scope from Mary’s part in the Gospels and in 
church history to dogma and the liturgy, as well as 
her praises in poetry, music, art, and literature. A good 
series of reference books were listed* and the contestants 
were encouraged to use the copies available at the refer- 
ence section in the library (incidentally, thus encourag- 
ing the use of the library and improving the students’ 
skill in reference work). All the teachers loyally refused 
to help the contestants, but students were not forbidden 
to ask their pastors and other priests or sisters outside 
of the school for information. By allowing this, the con- 
test encouraged a contact between the student and his 
parish and helped spread enthusiasm for the knowledge 
of Mary outside of the school proper, while avoiding 
at the same time the complications that surely would 
have arisen had the rules forbidden such consultation. 

Originally a by-product of the weekly Marian period 
—a period firmly established in the program of many 
a Marianist religion teacher—the test made an im- 
mediate hit as a preparation for the feast of the Immacu- 


_ 


"Especially : Our Blessed Mother by Rev. Peter A. Resch, S.M. 
(Bruce Publishing Company, 1939). 
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late Conception. It was run on a competitive basis with 
three statues of our Immaculate Mother for the high 
scorers at the end of the novena. The contest has since 
been used successfully during the past few years in 
Marianist schools in the United States, and as far away 
as Peru and Spain, and each time with admirable results. 


USE OF THE TEST 


This series of tests has been used during the novena 
and the octave of some feast of the Blessed Virgin as a 
stimulant to Marian thought. Generally out of those 
seventeen days, there are about ten school days on 
which the tests can be distributed. The tests give im- 
petus to special Marian studies if used during May or 
October when the students can naturally be given more 
time to work. Finally, the simplicity and completeness 
of the tests make the series a good closing review to 
sum up many of the points brought home by an ener- 
getic teacher of the weekly Marian period. 

No matter how used, the test works best as a com- 
petition for which the winners are rewarded. It is good 
to use prizes which in themselves foster devotion to 
our Blessed Mother. Appropriate prizes we have used 
were attractive rosaries blessed by the Holy Father, 
Marian books (as, for example, Queen of the Militants 
or My Ideal by Father Neubert, outstanding French 
Mariologist), the life of a great servent of Mary, or 
a little statuette of our Lady of Lourdes. Boys and girls 
are proud of a real Marian reward, especially if it be a 
statue touched to the famous shrine whose apparition 
it represents. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 


The administration of the tests is best arranged by 
the individual teacher. But it is convenient to give out 
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the questions one section at a time and have them re- T F 14. God has willed to make Mary the channg 
turned to a specific place before a well-fixed deadline. of Grace. 

Specially appointed sodalists (not in the contest them- 

selves) rate the papers and publish the scores daily. Section II: Choose the phrase that makes the state. 
This daily announcement of the results is essential to ment true and place its letter in the blank below tly 
continued competitive interest. Of course, without the number of the sentence: 


help of sodality correctors, it would be almost impossible 
for any normally overworked teacher to keep a running 
score on display, especially if the contest is open to a 
whole division, or even to the whole school. If you wish 
to have a lively inter-class competition, pit one class 
against another and offer a class prize. The class cooper- 
ation on such a study project is sometimes spectacular. 

Ordinarily, the tests have the opening format in com- 
mon ; the rest of the blanks are determined by the nature 
of the question. The tests are paired so as to make it 
possible to hectograph two sets of questions on each 
sheet, with enough space between for cutting, thus sim- 
plifying the reproduction of the test. The tests are 
printed as follows: 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF MARY 


DE cccineheeerigensaneoes Ne cs eons 
Teachers are asked not to help answer these ques- 
tions. Students, however, may ask their pastors, 
parents, or friends outside of the school for help. 
Reference books are found on reserve in the library.* 


Section I: Encircle T for the true statements; F for 
false statements among the following sentences. 


T F 1. The Gospels contain a complete account of 
Mary’s life. 
The Blessed Virgin is truly our Mother. 
The Blessed Virgin had no earthly father. 
Jesus was born at the inn at Bethlehem. 
The birth of the Messias was well known 
in Jerusalem when the Magi arrived. 
The Holy Family came back from Egypt 
after the death of Herod. 
Mary progressed in grace as she advanced 
in age. 
Because of her Immaculate Conception, the 
Blessed Virgin could not die. 
The Blessed Virgin has a unique claim on 
our honor and devotion. 
Herod found out from his own learned men 


Mary pronounced the Magnificat on the occasion 
of: a) her own presentation in the tempk: 
b) the annunciation; c) the visitation; d) the 
birth of Christ. 

The following phrase occurs in the Magnificat: 
a) the lowly He hath exalted; b) blessed ar; 
thou among women; c) behold the handmai 
of the Lord; d) the Word was made Flesh. 

A prophet had foretold that the Messias woul 
be born at: a) Nazareth; b) Bethlehem: 
c) Jerusalem; d) Capharnaum. 

Mary laid the new born Babe in a: a) manger: 
b) cradle; c) bed; d) cleft in the rocks. 

The Magi were led to Bethlehem by : a) an angel; 
b) some soothsayers;c) a star; d) a prophet. 
Mary saw Jesus for the last time on this earth: 
a) on Calvary; b) on Easter; c) some tim 
during the forty days; d) on the day of His 
Ascension, 

The last event of Mary’s life recorded in Scrip- 
ture is her: a) presence on Calvary ; b) presence 
at the Ascension; c) presence in the Cenacle 
on the first Pentecost; d) death. 

It would be wrong to: a) worship; b) adore; 
c) reverence; d) invoke the Blessed Virgin. 

Mary was a virgin: a) only before the birth of 
Christ; b) only after the birth of Christ; c) a 
all times. 

A worthless devotion to Mary is practiced by 
him who: a) says some prayers to her in 
order to sin more freely; b) keeps on sinning, 
but tries to become better by saying some prayer 
to her; c) prays to her for help in overcoming 
temptations; d) imitates her purity as well a 
he can. 

The Apostle who took care of Mary after Chris 
died on Calvary was: a) Peter; b) John; 
c) Joseph; d) Luke. 


Section III: Match the following sets of words and 
phrases by placing the number of the first column on the 
proper dash in front of the second column. 


where the Messias was to be born. 
When Jesus was ten years old, he went 
with Mary and Joseph to the temple in 
Jerusalem. . Becoming man . Cenacle 
After Jesus had failed to appear on the way . Birth . Epiphany 
home from Jerusalem, Joseph and Mary . The Rod of Jesse . Evangelist 
returned and found Him in the temple. . Feast commemorating the . Filial 
T . Ordinary experience proves devotion to visit of the Magi . Immaculate 
Mary is a powerful means of sanctification. . Mother of God Conception 
. Mary had no earthly father . Incarnation 


?This much is printed on each of the blanks. Notice the variety Freedom from original sin Magni cat 


of techniques used in the testing series. 
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Reve h. Nativity 

i. Unique 

j. Divine. 
Maternity 


8, Room in which last supper 
took place 

9, Mary’s hymn of 
thanksgiving 

10, Pertaining to a son or 
daughter 

11. The only one of its kind 


ee eee 


12. Writer of a Gospel 


Section IV: Encircle T for the true statements ; F for 
false statements among the following sentences: 


. The perpetual Virginity of Mary is a matter 
of opinion, not of faith. 

. The greatest saints were also great servants 
of Mary. 

. The Blessed Virgin Mary visited her cousin 
Elizabeth before the birth of St. John. 

. Mary first found out about the conception of 
St. John from St. Elizabeth. 

. Jesus worked his first public miracle at the 
request of His Mother. 

. Mary was physically present at the agony in 
the garden. 

. Catholics must believe that Mary is the 
Mother of God. 

. The Blessed Virgin could and did suffer in 
her body. 

. The Blessed Virgin possessed all the grace 
it was possible for her to possess at any 
given moment. 

. The prophet Isaias spoke to the Blessed 
Mother at the Presentation of Jesus in the 
temple. 

. Mary always identified her desires and 
thoughts perfectly with those of Jesus. 

2. Devotion to Mary is essential to complete 
imitation of Jesus. 

3. Devotion to Mary is optional for Catholics 

and can be neglected without danger. 

Joseph and Mary were husband and wife. 


TF 


TF 



























TF 
TF 
rF 
T F 14. 


Section V: Match the following feasts with the date 
on which they are celebrated. Place the number of the 
feast in the blank before its proper date: 


. December 12 
. October 7 
. December 8 
. September 15 
. August 15 
. November 27 
. September 12 
. November 21 
i. March 25 
j. May 31 
. September 8 
. October 11 
. February 2 


. Immaculate Conception 
. Seven Sorrows of Mary 


. Assumption 

. Feast of the Holy Rosary 
. Annunciation 

. Visitation 


ee eee 
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. St. Joachim 

. Holy Name of Mary 

. St. Anne 

- Our Lady of the Pillar 

. Purification of Mary 

- Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel 


oe 


eee ee 


Oo 


er eee 


S 


_ 
— 


c 


— 
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. Our Lady of Guadalupe 

. Mary Queen of Apostles 

. Nativity of the Blessed 
Mother 

. Maternity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary 

. Miraculous Medal 

. Presentation of the Blessed 
Mother 

. Our Lady of Ransom 

. Mary Mediatrix of All 
Graces 


. July 16 
. September 5 
. July 26 
. October 12 
r. August 16 
s. July 2 
. September 24 


Section VI: Choose the phrase that makes the state- 
ment true and place its letter in the blank below the 
number of the statement: 


1. The Memorare is attributed to: a) St. Bernard; 

. b) St. Augustine; c) St. Thomas; d) St. Bona- 
venture. 

. The Pieta isa statue by: a) Raphael; b) Ferrini; 

. ¢) Michelangelo; d) Albertinelli. 

. A prayer said after low Mass is the: a) Angelus; 
. b) Salve Regina; c) Memorare; d) Magnificat. 
. The Stabat Mater was written by:a) St. Bernard ; 
. b) Jacopone da Todi; c) Gounod; d) St. Alphon- 
sus. 
. The Canticle of the Blessed Virgin is the:a) Nunc 
. Dimitis; b) Orate Fratres; c) Oratio Mariae; 
d) Magnificat. 
. A prayer officially said three time a day is the: 
. a) Angelus; b) Ave Maria; c) Salve Regina; 
d) Magnificat. 
. The mother of the Blessed Virgin was: a) St. 
. Rose; b) St. Bridget; c) St. Elizabeth; d) St. 
Anne. 
. The father of the Blessed Virgin was: a) St. 
. David; b) St. Joseph; c) St. Joachim; d) St. 
Abraham. 
. The messenger at the Annunciation was: a) the 
Archangel Gabriel; b) The Archangel Raphael ; 
c) The Archangel Michael; d) St. Joseph. 

. a) St. Dominic; b) St. Andrew; c) St. Simon 
Stock ; d) St. Benedict received the scapular from 
the Blessed Virgin. 

. a) Gregory the Great; b) St. Liberius; c) St. 

. Anselm; d) St. Alphonsus built the Basitica of 
Our Lady of the Snows in Rome. 

. The month especially devoted to the Blessed Vir- 

. gin is: a) May; b) March; c) July; d) June. 


see 


Section VII: Match the man’s name in Column A with 
his work in Column B by placing his number in the dash 
before the letters. 


. a. Wrote Our Know- 
ledge of Mary 
... b. Painted the Sistine 
Madonna 


1. St. Francis of Assisi 


2. Azambre 
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Helped popularize 
the Little Office of 


3. St. Alphonsus Ligouri .... c. 


4. Pius V the Immaculate 
Conception 
5. Duns Scotus .... d. Declared the dog- 
ma of the Assump- 
6. St. Luke tion of the Blessed 
Virgin 
7. Chaucer ... @ Popularized the use 
of the crib. 
8. Gounod .... £. Was called the 
“Doctor of Mary” 
9. Grignon de Montfort .... g. Wrote the “Gospel 
of Our Lady” 
10. William Joseph ...+ h. Composed noted 
Chaminade song: Ave Maria 
i. Noted French ora- 
11. Bossuet tor devoted to 
Mary 
. j. Wrote the ABC 
(poem on Mary) 
12. Raphael Santi .... k,. Painter of the Im- 
maculate Concep- 
13. Murillo tion 
. 1. Wrote the Glories 
14. St. Dominic of Mary 


.m. Received the Ro- 
sary from Mary 
. Introduced the 
Feast of the Most 
Holy Rosary 
... 0. Late French 
painter of the 
Blessed Virgin 
. p. Declared the dog- 
ma of the _Immacu- 
late Conception. 
. q. Wrote True Devo- 
tion to the Blessed 
Virgin 


15. St. Alphonsus Rodri- 
guez pene 


16. Pope Pius XII 


17. Pope Pius IX 


Section VIII: Match all the following titles of the 
Blessed Virgin with the best explanation in the second 
column by placing the number of the title in the dash be- 
fore the proper explanation : 


1. Queen of the Holy .... a. Honored thus es- 


Rosary pecially on Novem- 
ber 1 
2. Star of the Sea .... b. Defended by St. 


Cyril at the Coun- 

cil of Ephesus 

Honored especially 

by the Redempto- 

rist Fathers 

. d. Printed on the Mi- 
raculous Medal 

. e. Invoked by Sailors 


3. Our Lady of Good 
Counsel beeen 


4. Queen of Peace 


5. Mother of God 











6. Our Lady of the Pillar .... f. Mary known az 
Advisor 

7. Our Lady of the .... g. Added to the Lit. 

Snows any of Loreto by 
Pius V 

8. Queen of All Saints .... h. All Good things 





come to us from 








9. Queen Conceived Mary 
without Original Sin .... i. Title of a famous 
Basilica 
10. Help of Christians ...+ Jj. Honored especially 





during October 
Invoked especially 
in the time of war 
. 1. Title given to the 
Chaminade Chapel’ 





11. Our Lady of Perpetual .... k. 
Help 







12. Mediatrix of all Graces 






Section IX : Complete the data for the following mirac- 
ulous appearances of Our Blessed Mother. Number one 
is completed as a sample: 









lst APPpEAR- PLAcEoF Ap- To WuHom 
ANCE PARRITION 
(year) (city) (country) 





1. Lourdes 1858 Lourdes France Bernadette 
CR Ree: ficken Site eats 
cane 
Risnionan 
PE occu! - ceewkia wees: dukes 
4. Miraculous 
Ne ne me ere 
Se Oe ee 
De ccc —dbeae: ewes eee 
Pe 
ANSWERS TO THE TEST 
Section I Section II Section III Section IV 
ce a. 8 1. F 
ns 2. a b. 4 ZF 
a 2 3. b c. 12 ~~ Er 
4. F 4.a d. 10 4. F 
3. = 5. ¢ e. 7 = 
6. T 6. d 2 6. F 
co 7~« g. 9 i? 
8. F 8. b a. 2 8. T 
9. T %¢ Re 9. T 
10. T 10. a ae 10. F 
11. F 11. b ‘uF 
12. T 12. T 
3. F 13. F 
14. T 14. T 
Section V Section VI Section VII Section VIII 
a. la a. 10 a 8 
b. 4 2.c¢ b. 12 b. 5 
ca 3. b ce, 15 ce. 1l 


(Continued on page 464) 





°N.B. This number would be changed according to the titular 
patron of the school chapel, or cathedral. 
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THE ADOLESCENT 
And the Search for Truth 


By SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D., M.A. 
429 East Second Street, Delphos, Ohio 


AVE YOU been waging an appar- 

Hex, unsuccessful battle in your 

English class trying to redirect the materialistic and 
pragmatic type of thinking which has already taken 
shape in your students’ conscious or sub-conscious 
minds? You have, and you know the discouragement 
which comes with your efforts to make your students 
live more fully. You are not trying merely to insert 
many facts or bits of knowledge in the intellects of the 
adolescents who come to you, but you are endeavoring 
to break through the patterns of language and litera- 
ture to the inner significance. Some resist; others are 


passive or indifferent, apparently refusing to receive 
any impressions at all, or if they seem to accept them, 
they lose them shortly and become featureless. Fellow- 
teachers add to your discomfort by telling you that your 
efforts are useless because they had found the class 
adamant to vital Christian thought and incapable of 
finding the meanings you wish them to find. 


FURNISH EXPERIENCES FOR GROWTH 


You, nevertheless, refuse to heed the invitation to 
follow the lines of least resistance because you are con- 
vinced that what you are trying to do is worth all the 
trouble it is causing you. Then there comes the day 
when you hear one of your students telling the class the 
difference between truth and what poses as truth, using 
the arguments you helped him to find and shape in pro- 
portion to his individual capacity. That day you experi- 
ence the kind of satisfaction that God must feel when 
one of His creatures, after long years of resistance, 
responds to the impacts of grace in his soul. It is like 
the happiness which comes from creating something. 
The uphill climb has been difficult. The medium, like 
marble, has been hard to fashion, but now that re- 
sistance, in this case at least, has been broken down, it 
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will hold its shape better than wax. 

Encouraged by this response, you try to furnish ex- 
periences which will make for its growth. You are im- 
pressed by the importance attached to your role as 
teacher of making the students think, and you know that 
true education involves the search for truth. To arrive 
at a correct view of reality, youth must be aided to find 
meanings and true relationships of ideas. The truth will 
teach them to recognize reality and to discriminate be- 
tween the true and the false. All about them they meet 
with indifference to both falsehood and truth. Creating 
understandings and forming attitudes concerns you much 
more than merely teaching facts and you know that in- 
tellectual activity is more than the application of knowl- 
edge; it is a search for truth.’ It is your task to stimu- 
late the desire to make the effort to find it. 

The obstacles encountered by every teacher who re- 
solves to build up this appreciation of creative thinking 
are many and deep-seated, you soon realize. You want 
to do your part to change the world, but you do not 
imagine for one moment that your methods of teaching 
will bring about a startling revolution tomorrow or the 
day after tomorrow, but you are glad that there are a 
few who will forever be better because you have taught 
them how to think. 

The majority of your students come from homes 
characterized by a lack of education and genuine culture. 
The utilitarian values rank higher than the artistic, and 
materialistic patterns of thought are their heritage. 
Added to these evils are the many distractions which 
surround youth, so that when they come to you, you 
must first clear a way before you can inject into their 
minds even a faint desire to be taught. Consciously or 
subconsciously, some students even resist you openly, 
not realizing that it is characteristic of man that he does 
not know what it is that he wants and needs. 

Day after day you labor with these unconditioned 
minds malformed by sloppy methods of thought per- 


1Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education, New York: Henry Holt, 
1943, p. 120. 
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mitted to penetrate deeply through the years by teachers 
who accept faulty thinking expressed in oral and written 
work. You are tempted more than once to give up the 
struggle and also to follow the lines of least resistance. 
But you bid the noonday Devil to get behind you when 
you think of the evil effects your course of action will 
have upon the characters and the future life of your 
students. They will become an easy prey to indoctrina- 
tion with the ultimate loss of their freedom—you decide 
to go on. 


DEVELOP ENRICHED PERSONAL BACKGROUND 





Moreover, frightened by the thought of the disastrous 
consequences of developing robots, you resolve to do all 
that lies in your power to develop an enriched personal 
background. With this in mind you try to do as much 
creative reading as you can to benefit by the ideas accu- 
mulated and written by men who have been in touch 
with reality more surely and deeply than you. The com- 
mon understanding which men need, you could not ac- 
quire and impart to your students if you were to assume 
that knowledge of your own field is all that you need 
to know. 

Van Doren, in the challenging book which you ask 
your colleagues to read, states that St. Augustine once 
asked: ““Who is so stupidly curious as to send his son 
to school in order that he may learn what the teacher 
thinks?” This question should be a caution to teachers 
who are too eager to impress their personal ideas on 
students and who encourage thereby excessive verbalism 
instead of creative thinking. The author, quoting St. 
Thomas Aquinas, likewise points out that there is skill 
in discovery and that the art of being taught is the art 
of discovery, which can take place provided the teacher 
respects the student and shares with him the experience 
of thought without ambition to be praised, loved, or re- 
membered. 

Since discovery is one of the objectives of the Chris- 
tian Impact in English,® you regret that too few of your 
colleagues have had the advantage of learning how its 
principles are applied. A common meeting-ground, there- 
fore, cannot be established, so you have to go on by 
yourself trying to provide challenging reading and writ- 
ing assignments. To accomplish your aim you try to 
lead students to evaluate ideas and meanings more highly 
than sense experiences. At first they accuse you of teach- 
ing above their level and of giving them work which is 
too mature. They really prefer, they have you to under- 
stand, being permitted to wallow in their own shallow- 
ness of thought and being taught attractive subjects 
with easy assignments. Gradually and painfully they 
begin to realize that a “man’s ability to think is in- 





2Op. cit., pp. 173-174. 
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timately connected with his ability to manipulate i 
symbols of language,” and that they must be able; 
communicate clearly whatever they are able to thin} 
You cannot hope to do these things for your studeny 
without much work on your part; therefore, you ap 
never finished preparing and studying. 

As you work on your discussion assignments, y 
find another passage which you wish to share wy 
fellow teachers because it states more forcibly what yo 
would like to say: 












































A teacher may be pardoned for not being a genius 
at criticism, and for failing therefore to render a 
perfect account of the artistic triumph before him, 
It is more difficult to pardon him when he dodges in 
discussion the themes of good and evil, God and 
man, true and false, large and small, the same and 
the different. Success on both levels is proper to the 
full analysis of art, and the teacher would be a 
better critic of effects if he were better trained as 













































































a critic of ideas. But a peculiar genius is required § Th 
in the first case, whereas an educated humanity is § D, 
sufficient in the second. . . . When this is absent, ff te 
the reason is likely to be that the teacher himself or 
has been taught English literature rather than de 
literature. There is an important difference between : 
the two. If English literature is great, it is great as . 
literature. . . . It has become a specialty ; that is, a Y 

i 





subject the importance of which no one is educated 
to know. The advanced study of it today is a scandal 
too seldom denounced. Students improve their 

















knowledge not of it but about it. ct 
The total effect of such teaching on a man, this author ti 








states, is that he is helpless when he is face to face with 
literature as an art, or childish when he has to say what 
it is about.‘ 










EVIDENCE TO CHEER YOU 














Several months have gone by and you have been 
keeping at your work day after day. You are not still 
discouraged, are you? Have you looked at the familiar 
essays your students gave you yesterday? Perhaps the 
freedom which such an assignment permits encouraged 
them to give you some evidence which will do much to 
cheer you. 
















You read: “To be able to put down in writing every- 
thing I have learned in English this year would take 
many pages of written work”. Nancy, therefore, limits 
her essay to the values which she has found in learning 
about satire which she has found “interesting, amusing, 
invigorating.” 

(Continued on page 451) 




















%Sister Mary Rosenda, O.S.F., et al., The Christian Impact in 
English (Milwaukee: The Seraphic Press, 2 vols., 1949, 1950). 
*Van Doren, Op. cit., p. 48. 
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St. Thomas and 
PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. CLARENCE E. ELWELL, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, 600 Chancery Building, Cathedral Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


HERE ARE four articles in the 
Disputatae of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas which have been published as the 
De Magistro. They are worthy of special study by every 
teacher and student of educational psychology or of 
principles of teaching, methods, and similar courses. In- 
deed much of what is commonly accepted in educational 


Ouaestiones 


circles today as sound methodology might profit from 
rethinking in terms of the principles enunciated in these 
jour articles. It is the purpose of these lines to list some 
eighty-four statements’ of the De Magistro, most of 
which would qualify as principles of educational psy- 
chology. They shall be presented as succinctly as pos- 
sible in the sequence in which they occur, with the addi- 
tion of what little comment is necessary to obviate ob- 
juscation by excessive abbreviation. They speak for 
themselves to minds that can think clearly. 


CAN TEACH THROUGH SYMBOLS 


St. Thomas quotes the De Magistro of St. Augustine 
to the effect that ““Man can teach only through sym- 
hols” (1); not that the cognition of things is brought 
about by the cognition of symbols, but that through 
them, principles are known and applied to things pre- 
viously unknown. Compare the methodological sequels 
of this principle with those which flow from the idea 
that man can teach only through the use of concrete 
things. This is not to imply that these two are mutually 
exclusive but that accent on the latter with neglect of 
the former might overemphasize the place of the senses 
in education. On the other side, unintelligent use of sym- 
hols is also harmful as is made clear in the second prin- 
tiple, “If the signification of a symbol is unknown, one 


_ 


"All are read from the translation of Mary Helen Mayer’s 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (Bruce, 1929), with the kind 
Permission of the author. 
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cannot learn anything through it” (2). Yet, even here 
we must know something about the thing concerning 
which we are taught, for example, that it exists or is a 
substance. 

“To teach is nothing else than to cause knowledge in 
someone else” (3) continues the angelic Doctor, adding : 
“The subject of knowledge is the intellect” (4). Then 
sharpening the distinction of rational, spiritual knowl- 
edge from mere sense knowledge, he observes, “Sense 
symbols are not received into the intellect but remain in 
the sensitive faculty” (5). Are we failing sometimes in 
education by stopping at the sense symbols, and believing 
that they are equated with intellectual knowledge? Or 
do we remember that the intellect must take the essence 
from the sensible symbols to produce knowledge in it- 
self, since, as we shall see in a later principle, “the im- 
mediate efficient cause of knowledge is not the symbols 
but the process of discursive reasoning from principles 
to conclusions.” 

St. Thomas then proceeds to specify the nature of 
intellectual knowledge ; “Knowledge is an accident” (6) 
he says, as the major proposition for the sixth objection. 
In other words, knowledge is not a substance. It is an 
accidental, that is a qualitative modification of the in- 
tellect, which is a spiritual faculty of a spiritual sub- 
stance, the soul. He reemphasizes the difference between 
sense knowledge and intellectual knowledge: “Knowl- 
edge is caused interiorly in the mind, not exteriorly in 
the sense” (7). 

Then, proceeding to the teacher, we find the prin- 
ciple: “Man cannot be called the giver of knowledge but 
the disposer to know” (8). The teacher does not give 
knowledge, but causes the pupil to know by his own, 
that is the pupil's mental self-activity. St. Thomas says 
this in another way : “He who teaches the truth illumines 
the mind, since truth is the light of the mind” (9), and 
then he proceeds to one of the basic principles in the 
scholastic theory of knowledge: “The teacher changes 
the educand from one knowing potentially to one know- 
ing actually” (10). One knows potentially, everything 
he can ever come to know. The knowledge is at least 
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potentially possessed in the first principles which are in- 
tuitively grasped by all men. 

Returning to the nature of knowledge, the De Magis- 
tro says: “Knowledge is a representation of things in 
the mind (11), and “Knowledge is an assimilation of 
the knower to the thing known” (12). “Assimilation” 
comes from the Latin similis, meaning “like,” so here 
assimilation approaches the translation “likening” in 
meaning. And returning to the role of teaching, it states: 


“By teaching, the mind of man is only stimulated to 
know” (13). 


CERTITUDE OF PRINCIPLES 


Aiter this, St. Thomas writes : “For knowledge, there 
is required a certitude of cognition, otherwise it would 
not be knowledge but opinion or belief” (14) and he fol- 
lows with a principle which must give pause to all who 
place great faith in learning through the senses: “One 
man cannot cause certitude in another through the sen- 
sible symbols which he proposes” (15). Compare this 
with a principle he enunciates later which says, “The 
cognition of principles, not the cognition of symbols, 
causes in us a knowledge of conclusions,” or “The whole 
certitude of knowledge arises from the certitude of prin- 
ciples.” 

“For knowledge,” continues St. Thomas as the major 
for objection fourteen, “there is needed only the intellec- 
tual light and the species” (16). The species, here, means 
the impressed and expressed intelligible species or like- 
ness, which presupposes impressed and expressed sense 
species as preceding. 

Coming back to another restatement of Principle 6 
(Knowledge is an accident) the De Magistro says: 
“Knowledge is a certain form of the mind” (17) and 
paraphrasing Principle 14 (“For knowledge there is 
required a certitude of cognition, otherwise it would not 
be knowledge but opinion or belief”) it repeats : “Knowl- 
edge is cognition with certitude” (18) and further ex- 
pands: “A man is made certain only in as much as he 
hears truth speaking interiorly” (19) and again, after 
restating what was already contained in Principle 9, 
namely, “To illumine is the function of the teacher” 
(20), he says: “Knowledge is a kind of perfect cogni- 
tion” (21). 

Following this, St. Thomas enunciates a fundamental 
principle of instruction (intellect) and of education 
(will) : “Natural forms (whether of knowledge or of 
virtue) preexist indeed in matter, but not in act but 
only in potentiality from which they are educed to actu- 
ality by an extrinsic proximate agent (the teacher, edu- 
cator) not alone by the first agent (God)” (22). Turn- 
ing first to the will and to the forms that perfect it, 
St. Thomas states: “Habits of virtues preexist in us in 
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certain natural tendencies which are, as it were, begin. 



































































































































































































nings of virtue and afterwards, through the exercise off “M 
activities (moral activities, activities of the will to } ope 
sure) they are brought to their due development” (23) § it a 
Then he turns to the intellect saying: “There preexiy ff cau 
in man certain potentialities of knowledge, namely, the tea 
first concepts of the intellect which are recognized imme. § evit 
diately by the light of the active intellect through th & he 
species abstracted from sense presentations” (24). Com. § belt 
pare this with Principle 56 which specifies the details oj l 
the process. in | 

Go 

pla 

he 
LEARNING BY DISCOVERY, BY INSTRUCTION lea 

(3¢ 

St. Thomas denies the existence of innate ideas, but J ing 
he does say: “From these first universal principles oi pt 
the intellect all principles follow as from germinal ca- | 
pacities” (25), and he specifies in general the process; J 
“One is said to acquire knowledge when the mind is led bo 
from universal cognitions to the knowing of particular J & 
things in actuality which before were known potentially sel 
and as it were under the aspect of the universal” (26). J PF 
Then he proceeds to a distinction between passive and J ™ 
active potentiality which is the basis for the distinction bo 
between learning by discovery and learning by instruc. J“ 
tion, “Knowledge preexists in the learner not only in 
purely passive potentiality (needing an extrinsic prin- J 
ciple, e.g., a teacher, to reduce it to actuality) but also kr 
in active potentiality” (27) (the learner having within f ™ 
himself the power to reduce it to actuality by self dis- H 
covery). He then specifies the two methods of learning: ] © 
“There is a twofold manner of acquiring knowledge, dis- | ™ 
covery (unaided self-discovery) when natural reason oi h 
itself comes to a knowledge of the unknown, and in- t 
struction (aided self-discovery) when someone extrin- | “ 
sically gives aid to the natural reason” (28) (a teacher, 

a book, etc.). 

Following this, comes a principle which every teacher , 
should be taught: “A teacher leads another to a knowl- 
edge of the unknown in the same way as he (the learner) | = 
would lead himself to a cognition of an unknown in dis- 
covery” (29). He immediately explains what the pro J 
cess is: “The process of reason in one who arrives ata J 
cognition of an unknown in discovery is the application | " 
of general, self-evident principles to definite matters, J 
and proceeding from them to particular conclusions and 4 
from these to others” (30). Compare this with Prin- 

: 





ciple 54. 

St. Thomas says it again in yet another way: “The 
teacher proposes to another by means of symbols the 
discursive process which he himself goes through by 
natural reason” (31). This is another principle of learn- 
ing that needs to be known and applied by teachers. 

To show that learning is a matter of mental self- 
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activity on the part of the learner, St. Thomas states: 
“Man is said to cause knowledge in another through the 
operation of the learner’s natural reason” (32). He puts 
it another way: “A demonstration is a syllogisth that 
causes knowledge” (33). He says it negatively: “If the 
teacher proposes things which are not included in self- 
evident principles, or though included are not evident, 
he does not cause knowledge but perhaps opinion or 
belief” (34). 

After admitting the primary position of Almighty God 
in all learning and in all teaching by asserting: “It is 
God alone who teaches interiorly and principally, im- 
planting in us the first principles of knowledge” (35), 
he proceeds to a very important statement of a law of 
learning : “The cognition of principles, not the cognition 
of symbols causes in us a knowledge of conclusions” 
(36), and to show the importance of building on exist- 
ing concepts he says: “All learning comes about from 
preexisting knowledge” (37). 

The function of the processes of the lower sense na- 
ture are revealed in the statement: “From sensible sym- 
bols, received in the sense faculty, the intellect takes the 
essence, which it uses in producing knowledge in it- 
self” (38). But the physical is immediately put in its 
proper place by the statement already noted that: “The 
immediate, efficient cause of knowledge is not the sym- 
bols but the process of discursive reasoning from prin- 
ciples to conclusions” (39). 

Getting back to the distinction between actual and 
potential knowing, St. Thomas repeats: “In the learner, 
knowledge preexists not in complete actuality but, as it 
were, in germinal capacities” (40) (Cf. No. 24 and 37). 
He explains what he means by saying: “Universal con- 
cepts, the cognition of which is naturally implanted in 
us, are as seeds of all subsequent cognitions” (41), and 
he concludes: “Through teaching there is produced in 
the pupil knowledge like that which is in the teach- 
er” (42). 


WHICH PERFECT THE INTELLECT 


ANNO AREAS ER NS en ANE RRM ho es ERR 


Turning to a discussion of wisdom, St. Thomas states : 
“Wisdom is twofold, created and uncreated. Both are 
infused in man” (43). He continues: “Because of the 
infusion of this wisdom, man can be changed for the 
better by developing” (44). He further states: “The 
intelligible forms of which wisdom consists are both 
likenesses of things and forms which perfect the in- 
tellect” (45). 

Returning to his treatment of knowledge and showing 
the relation between the activity of the teacher and the 
learner, he continues: “The intelligible forms, of which 
knowledge received from teaching is composed, are im- 
pressed in the pupil immediately through the active in- 
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tellect but mediately through the teacher” (46) and “The 
teacher proposes the symbols of intelligible things from 
which the intellect takes the abstractions and impresses 
them on the passive intellect” (47) (Cf. No. 2). 

The next two principles are important as showing 
the place of the teacher in education as compared with 
object teaching. In Principle 48, St. Thomas says: “The 
words of the teacher heard or in writing, have the same 
relation to causing knowledge in the intellect as any- 
thing outside the mind has, because from both the in- 
tellect takes the intelligible content” (48), and he fol- 
lows with a statement that should give pause to all who 
would demote the teacher to a secondary role in the 
teaching process. His words are: “The words of the 
teacher have a closer relation to causing knowledge than 
have the mere perceivable things outside the mind, inas- 
much as words are symbols of intelligible content” (49). 


TEACHER EXCITES INTELLECT TO KNOW 


Every teacher should ponder the meaning of this prin- 
ciple: “Words are closer to causing knowledge than 
things,” comparing St. Augustine’s comments in Objec- 
tion Two and not forgetting Principle No. 2: “If the 
signification of a symbol is unknown, one cannot learn 
anything through it.” Nor yet forgetting the following 
principle, “The intellective power since it is discursive, 
infers some things from others” (50). Previous knowl- 
edge can be the source for deducing more knowledge, 
and that in two ways: “The intellective power sees cer- 
tain things immediately, e.g., self-evident principles or 
axioms; other things it does not see immediately but 
makes explicit, through the office of reason, things im- 
plicitly contained in these principles” (51). The action 
of the teacher in this process is described thus: “The 
teacher excites the intellect to knowing those things 
which he is teaching as an essential mover, leading it 
from potentiality to actuality” (52). 

The De Magistro then has two statements on certi- 
tude: “The whole certitude of knowledge arises from 
the certitude of principles” (53), and “Conclusions are 
known to be valid when they are resolved into their prin- 
ciples” (54). Here again, sense experience is not given 
the final credit. The self-activity that results in knowl- 
edge is not a physical activity but a spiritual activity. The 
activity method of St. Thomas is more a mental than a 
physical activity. Yet he does not omit or deprecate the 
first step to knowledge. 

After saying that “The teacher is, in some way, the 
cause of the intelligible species” (55) inasmuch as he 
proposes symbols, St. Thomas proceeds to describe the 
second part of the process of knowledge, that is, the 
part above the sensory level. He says: “The active in- 
tellect impresses the intelligible species on the possible 
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intellect through the medium of which, from sense im- 
pressions and man’s instruction, knowledge is caused in 
our minds” (56). The end product of this process is a 
concept, an idea. This principle needs to be compared 
with Principle 24. 

The final principle which we have extracted from 
Article One of the De Magistro reminds the teachers: 
“The pupil does not learn the principles from the teacher 
but only the conclusions” (57). 

The first principle in Article Two also sets the teacher 
“in his place’: “A teacher is a kind of instrumental 
cause of knowledge” (58). The principal cause of knowl- 
edge is the active intellect. If it can discover knowledge 
without external help so much the better. Accordingly : 
“To know something by discovery is more perfect than 
to learn from another” (59) at least as regards the mode 
of learning. But the teacher is often necessary. Educa- 
tion is a cooperative art like medicine and agriculture. 
It cooperates with man’s internal powers: “The teacher 
is the cause of knowledge as the doctor is the cause of 
health” (60). Yet: “Teaching implies a superordination 
and a subordination, as lordship does” (61). 


KNOWLEDGE IN THE TEACHER 





The dignity and responsibility of the teacher are evi- 
dent in the next principle: “Instruction implies perfect 
action of knowledge in the teacher” (62), and also the 
next: “As regards the manner of learning, discovery is 
more perfect than instruction; as regards the cause of 
the knowledge instruction is more perfect than dis- 
covery” (63). 

The economy and reasonablesness of letting the teach- 
er teach instead of making the child “discover” every- 
thing for himself appears from the final principle drawn 
from Article Two: “The teacher having knowledge as 
a whole, explicitly, can lead to knowledge more quickly 
and easily than the student can lead himself, because the 
pupil knows the principles of knowledge only in gener- 
ality” (64). 

Article Three opens with a principle with which any 
experienced teacher can agree: “A species impressed on 
the imagination is not sufficient for the actual function 
of the imagination unless attention accompanies” (65), 
and “Attention is an act of the will” (66). How often 
pupils see without “seeing”! But this is also true of oral 
as well as object teaching for: “The pupil must compre- 
hend the concepts of the teacher” (67). 

The De Magistro again emphasizes the dignity of the 
teacher by proclaiming : “Whoever teaches another leads 
him to truth” (68). Truth is then defined: “Truth is an 
intelligible light and a simple form’ (69), Truth is a 
form that forms the intellect so that it conforms with 
reality as created by God. Truth is necessary in the learn- 
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ing process because: “In teaching, a certain unfailing 






























light is needed because knowledge is about necessaries ya 
which are always” (70). Therefore: “Whoever teaches ff ya 
must manifest truth” (71). by t 
the 
KNOWN THROUGH ESSENCE OR ITS SIMILITUDE KN¢ 
ARNE ACETONE II ARE ELT ot RE A A RNS SL. RM NE MR, —_ 
As man can teach only through symbols, so: “Ajj N 
cognition is through some species” (72). A species isa § ing 
likeness—here is intended an intelligible or “intentional” § in t 
species, impressed on the active intellect, and expressed § {ror 
by the passive intellect. These are preceded, on the sense § on 
level, by the impressed and expressed sense likeness or § this 
species, that is, the percept, the phantasm in the imagina- § mer 
tion. Then follows the principle: “Everything that is J pri 
known, is known either through its essence or through é 
its similitude” (73). sm 
This third article deals with the question of whether § kne 
an angel can teach man—seemingly a silly question. Yet J effe 
not so silly, because if it is answered affirmatively, the J day 
teacher must not ignore the consequences. St. Thomas’ § edg 
position is: “An angel can teach man” (74). “What an §f pri 
inferior can do, a superior can do.” Man can teach man. § mo 





However: “God alone infuses the light of truth in our 
mind, yet an angel or a man can remove an obstruction 
to receiving the light” (75). 

Then, building towards the twofold manner in which 
an angel can teach man, one of which was already stated 
in the previous principle, St. Thomas says: “To bodily 
sight all its objects are equally immediate for knowing 

. . but to the intellect not all intelligible things are 
equally immediate for knowing; certain things it sees 
immediately ; other things it does not see except by ex- 
amining other principles” (76). 

In another view of the process of learning, St. Thomas 
continues : “Man gains knowledge of the unknown from 
these two, the intellective light and the first concepts 
intuitively known, which are compared to the light of 
the active intellect, as tools to a builder” (77). Both of 
these come from God. Thus: “God is the cause of man’s 
knowledge . . . because (1) He endows the mind itself 
with the intellective light and (2) impresses on it the 
knowledge of first principles which are as certain germs 
of knowledge” (78). 

The operation of an angel is not excluded, on the con- 
trary : “An angel can strengthen the infused intellective 
light to a more perfect function of intellection . . . he 





































































































































tu 
can also teach man .. . by forming certain species in the J v 
imagination” (79). Christian teachers should be mind- 
ful of this fact. So should Christian scholars. A prayer J y 
may gain the assistance of an angelic teacher, who is far J fc 
more competent and skillful than any human teacher. | E 
Indeed the angel, because he can form species in the Ja 








imagination, can reach our minds: “Although the atten- 
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Ef KNOWLEDGE GIVEN IN SAME WAY IT IS HAD we find a twofold subject matter: (a) the matter which 

me is taught, (b) him to whom the knowledge is giv- 

“ en” (84). 

“All Next comes another statement of a principle of learn- A deeper study and analysis of these principles from 

isa | ing and teaching : “‘ Man gives knowledge to another man St. Thomas seem to suggest the advisability that teach- 

nal” & in the same way as he has it, that is by deducing causes ers teach; that teaching “to the senses’’ while necessary, 

ssed | from effects” (81). Here again, a teacher should reflect will not cause knowledge unless spiritual, intellectual 

ense § on the practical deductions that should be made from and not mere physical self-activity comes after it, often 

ss or | this principle and should compare it with the other state- needing the help of the teacher to reach its goal; that 

yina- § ment: “Knowledge of unknown things is caused through audio-visual education needs a teacher to assist the pu- 

at is § principles intuitively known.” pils attend to the essences of things, rather than be con- 

ough After this, St. Thomas enunciates a principle which fused and distracted by accidentals. There are many 
smashes at the relativistic and evolutionary concepts of other conclusions which might be drawn. A careful study 

ther | knowledge and truth which are having such devastating of the De Magistro however is a “must” for Catholic 

Yet f effects on teachers and on minds in general in these teachers and especially for teachers of teachers. Its prin- 

, the f days. He says: “Truth does not depend on our knowl- ciples should be compared with the “principles of learn- 

mas’ § edge but upon the existence of things” (82). His next ing” in many modern psychologies of education. If they 

at an | principle, however, affords a reason for some of our are, and the proper deductions are made, educational 

man, § modern aberrations: wills that will not bow through in- practice should change also—for the better. 

| our 

ction 

rhich 

tated 

odily 

wing 

; are The Adolescent and Search for Truth 

sees 

y €X- (Continued from page 446) 

omas 

from This from a student who has been struggling along not taught to express myself as a high school student 

cepts fon the C level: “I believe that during this year I have should be capable of doing. A cause of this was lack of 


tion of the will cannot be forced, yet the attention of the 
sensitive part can be prevailed on” (80). The will can 
evade force, but the force of a principle cannot be denied 
by the intellect, nor the pain of a jab with a needle by 
the sense organ. 


tellects have been convinced. He says: “The intellect is 
not subjectively determined . . . but it does yield to the 
objective force of a demonstration ; the will, however, is 
neither subjectively nor objectively moved” (83). 

The last principle which we have deduced from the 
De Magistro opens up the whole topic of the material 
cause of education. Of it, St. Thomas says: “In teaching 




























ht of f learned more in English than in any other year... . 
thoi | I have also learned how to pick out the idea or point 
nan’s # which the author is trying to get across, and not merely 
itself | read for the plot of the story and memorize that plot 
t the ff and the author’s name.” 


composition writing. . . . If the type of course we are 
having this year were introduced into every high school 
English class, it is my belief that the students would have 
a better understanding of English.” 

You believed that your students were cynical about 


erms Dick writes : “During this year we have learned many your efforts to help them to become mature, but see: 
things which should have opened our eyes and broadened “Our course in English this year will be needed by many 
con- jf our thinking. . . . All in all, whether we realize it or in our senior class. The assignments we receive are also 


ctive ] not, our English will provide us with some very use- 
. he | ful and indispensable knowledge for which we will be 
nthe J very grateful in later lay life.” 

nind- You thought that Jim was not finding much help in 
rayer ff your class but he surprises you with this: “During my 
is far ff former courses I was taught some of the mechanics of 
cher. ] English which in their own right are very essential to 
n the | 2 well-rounded English course. But during my three 
itten- Ft iormer years I think I can truthfully say that I was 


helping to mature our minds... . / All in all, I think our 
senior English course has and will continue to be bene- 
ficial to both teacher and student.” Wilfred goes on to 
assure you that the teacher also learns by teaching, 
which is the highest form of study, and that the more 
wisdom you share, the more you keep. 

Up then, and forge ahead; your labor is rewarding 
and proves that students, if given half a chance, will 
search for truth. 


icator 
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Cultivating Devotion 


TO THE HOLY GHOST 


By SISTER M. IMELDA, 0.S.F. 


13211 Chapelside Avenue, Cleveland 20, Ohio 


UCH is being said, planned, and 

written in these our days of uncer- 

tainty about building up a new order, the making of a 
better world. All this is possible only if the hearts of men 
are enkindled by the fire of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of love and truth. How hopeful are the words in the 
prayer of the Church to the Holy Ghost: “And Thou 
shalt renew the face of the earth.” We Catholic teachers 
can do a great deal in promoting a better knowledge and 
love of the Holy Ghost, stimulating keen appreciation of 
the tremendous possibilities contained for us in the 
graces, infused virtues, and gifts bestowed by Him, and 


finally urging the application of these to our charges’ 
daily lives by the divine assistance. 


DEFICIENT IN KNOWLEDGE OF HIM 


 — 


Various devotions and Novenas are made by many, but 
it seems that the generality of us have not bothered much 
about the Holy Ghost, save with a sort of lip-service, 
as we toss off the words of the Sign of the Cross, or rattle 
off the sublime prayer, “Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” as a kind of postscript 
to a decade of the rosary. There are people who never 
heard of the Holy Ghost, and do not care to hear about 
Him, and even many Catholics do not concern themselves 
much about His acquaintance. As Pope Leo XIII says, 
in his wonderful Encyclical on the Holy Ghost, Divinum 
illud munus (May 4, 1897) : “At least there are certainly 
many who are very deficient in their knowledge of Him. 
They frequently use His name in their religious prac- 
tices, but their faith is involved in darkness.” 

The Catholic Church teaches and we believe that in the 
Holy Trinity are three Divine Persons, the Father, the 
Son, the Holy Ghost, all three distinct, all equal, yet one 
only God. Therefore, the Holy Ghost is the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity possessing the same power, and 
glory, and perfection as the Father and the Son. He is a 
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distinct Person—He appeared under distinct and unique 
forms: Dove in baptism of Christ by St. John the Bap. 
tist; luminous cloud in the Transfiguration on Moun 
Thabor ; parted tongues of fire on Pentecost. He is known 
by distinct names: Holy Spirit, Spirit of God (Cor. 6 
11); Spirit of Truth (John 16, 13); Paraclete (John 
15, 26) ; “I will ask the Father and He shall give another 
Paraclete” (John 14, 16). 

The work of the Holy Ghost for the salvation and 
sanctification of souls began with Creation. Adam, the 
first man, being created by God, was elevated to the dig- 
nity of a child of God by grace, through the coming of 
the Holy Ghost who was to dwell in his soul. Adam by 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in his soul, enjoyed: 
supernatural perfection, a most wonderful sanctification, 
namely, habitual grace, the infused virtues and gifts, and 
actual grace. But Adam by sin forced the Holy Ghost to 
depart from his soul, since God and sin could not dwel 
together. And what he lost for himself he lost for us, his 
descendants. 

Before the Incarnation of God the Son, fallen man 
could derive his justification from the merits of the Re- 
deemer to come. Thus, there was the sending of the Holy 
Ghost to man, but the sending was not the same kind as 
on Pentecost. We know from the teaching of the Catholic 
Church that every soul that has ever lived or will live, 
will have received sufficient grace to be saved. The light 
of reason, conscience, the light of the Holy Ghost is given 
to everybody. Even those who are outside the Church, 
through no fault of their own, will get enough grace, 
since He wishes to save all men. 

Our Savior, Jesus Christ, was given to us through 
the operation of the Holy Ghost. We read in the Holy 
Gospel: (St. Luke 1, 35), “And the angel said to her: 
The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore 
the Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.” Hence we have the beautiful aspiration to 
the Blessed Virgin: “Holy Mother of Light, Spouse 0 
the Holy Ghost, pray for us.” 
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PENTECOST, CHURCH’S BIRTH cial manner as long as we are in a state of grace. St. Paul 


ES says: “Know you not, that you are the temple of God, 


- and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I Cor. 3, 


The story of Pentecost is the story of the birth-of the 16). 
Church. On Ascension Day our Lord said to His Apos- 
tles, “You shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you, and you shall be witnesses unto me in 

























































Jerusalem and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to the COMES TO US IN THE SACRAMENTS 
uttermost part of the earth” (Acts 1, 8). ESCA ns enti 
Ten days later the Apostles, the Blessed Virgin, and ee ee ee ee 
several of His disciples—about 120 in all—assembled in The Holy Ghost comes to us in the sacraments. The 
the Cenacle, “And suddenly there came a sound from Holy Ghost gives Himself to the soul in baptism: “born 
Heaven as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the again of water and the Holy Ghost” (John 3, 5). In 
whole house where they were sitting. And there appeared baptism we are made Christians, children of God, and 
to them parted tongues as it were of fire, and it sat upon heirs of Heaven: the Holy Ghost infuses into our soul 
every one of them ; and they were all filled with the Holy sanctifying grace, together with the theological virtues 
Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues, ac- of faith, hope, and charity, the cardinal virtues of pru- 
unique cording as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak” (Acts 2, dence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. When he is 
e Bap. 1-4). lost to us through mortal sin, He returns through con- 
Mount After Pentecost these twelve, uncertain in their faith, fession; for Christ said to His Apostles and their suc- 
known § ever again doubted—their faith was the rock upon which cessors: “Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall 
Cor, 6, Was built the mighty Church. St. Peter delivered a ser- forgive, they are forgiven them” (John 20, 22). We re- 


(John § mon and there were converted and baptized on that day ceive His gifts more abundantly in confirmation: Peter 
snother 3000 souls. The Apostles set out to teach all nations. and John laid their hands upon those who had been 
The foundation of the Church was firmly established by baptized, “And they received the Holy Ghost” (Acts 8, 

on ani them throughout the civilized world. Christ founded and 17). So in confirmation the giving is carried on with 
1m, the organized the Church, but the Holy Ghost gives her life, further abundance; we receive the seven gifts: wisdom, 
he dig. protection, and fruitful activity. All the greatness and understanding, knowledge, counsel, fortitude, piety, and 
ning off gory of the Church are due to the presence of the Holy fear of the Lord. By cooperating with the Holy Ghost 
dam by Ghost. He both protects and directs the Church in her and practicing the virtues we have the fruits of the Holy 
joyed 2 teaching which will endure to the end of the world. Ghost : charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, 
‘cation § Lhrough the Holy Ghost the Church succeeds in her long-suffering, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, and 
‘ts. ani Priestly office of bringing salvation to men, supplying chastity. Thus, we see that all supernatural gifts come 
a t) q abundant graces through the sacraments, the Mass, offi- from the Holy Ghost. St. Paul in his letter to the Ro- 


t dwell @ “al prayers, special devotions, and the example of the mans says: “The charity of God is poured forth in our 

“us, his § Steat saints whom He raised up. The whole Christian hearts, by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom. 
life and every supernatural gift come to us from Him 3; 5). 

sn man § ‘irough the Church. St. Augustine says: “What the Being temples of the Holy Ghost we have duties as 


the Re § Sul is in our body, that is the Holy Ghost in Christ’s hosts to this great Guest. Common politeness requires 
1e Holy § Body, the Church.” And St. Leo the Great puts it “The that we be attentive to Him, converse with Him, ask 


kind as § Holy Ghost on Pentecost did not communicate Himself Him to enlighten our minds in our studies and in the 
“atholic 2 Such a way as then for the first time to begin to dwell various problems of life. It should be a great consola- 


i] live | ™ the saints, but by pouring Himself forth more abun- tion to us that in the midst of our doubts, anxieties, and 
he light dantly, crowning, not beginning, His gifts, not com- distresses we can consult the divine Comforter who is 
s given @ MeNcing a new work, but giving more abundantly.” our guest. Let us visualize Him in our souls, and we 
“hurch, | Lhe Holy Ghost actually dwells in our souls in a spe- shall be surprised at the difference it will make in us. 
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WHAT ROTC MEANS* 


By COL. JAMES J. HAUSMAN 


United States Air Force 


ANY of you who are going to col- 

lege in the near future have a most 

important decision to make concerning the Reserve Ofh- 

cers’ Training Corps, the ROTC. The decision may, in 
a large measure, determine the course of your life. 

I will tell you of the very practical aspects of the pro- 
gram just as | have counseled hundreds of young men 
at the university where I instructed in ROTC for the 
past three years. I will speak primarily of the Air Force 
ROTC, because I am more familiar with it and for the 
sake of convenience, but basically the Army and regular 
Navy programs are much the same. 


ROTC A DEAL 


The ROTC is a “deal” between you and Uncle Sam. 
Both of you get something out of it or you would not 
want to make the deal. Now, who gets what? 

Uncle Sam gets you as a commissioned officer in the 
reserve, if you qualify (or as a regular officer if you 
choose to make a career of it and are accepted). This is 
where Uncle Sam gets most of his reserve officers, by 
the way. It is expected that by 1955, 80 percent of all 
new Air Force reserve officers required each year will 
come from AFROTC. 

You get a chance to serve your country in a more re- 
sponsible position, a chance to further your education 
(to better qualify you for the service), college credit for 
the ROTC courses taken, free books for those courses, 
free officer-type uniform, financial reimbursement dur- 
ing junior and senior years, and the many benefits that 
can be derived in the reserve corps. 


COUNTRY GETS MOST FOR LEAST EXPENSE 


No doubt you are thinking: “What a wonderful deal 
for me.” Do not confuse Uncle Sam with the other man 
with the whiskers, Santa Claus. It is a good deal for 
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Uncle, too. It is what he calls “maximum economy in 
manpower utilization.” That is a fancy way of saying 
that he gets the most of what he wants for the least ex- 
pense. It is the most practical way to produce junior 
officers in quantity and quality. It affords you the privi- 


lege of better serving your country. 


ELIGIBILITY IN ROTC 


The average healthy male citizen who qualifies to enter 
college is eligible to enroll in ROTC. This is true only 
in a general sense, of course, because there are specific 
qualifications as to size, health, age, etc., and there are 
some differences in the regulations of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Then too, schools are limited to a quota, 
the number that they are permitted to enroll. 

If you plan on going to college, plan ROTC as a part 
of your college course. Investigate the ROTC set-up at 
the school of your choice. ROTC is compulsory for the 
first two years at some schools; optional at others. 
Where it is compulsory, believe me, initial enrollment 
is no problem, The only problem is showing yourself 
worthy of selection for the final two years. Investigate 
early, particularly where ROTC is optional. Do not wait 
until the day of enrollment. The quota may be filled or 
other complications may arise. At most schools you may 
fill out an application months in advance of enrollment. 
This does not constitute enrollment in the ROTC, but 
it does assure eligibility. 

Having been accepted, when enrollment time does 
arrive, you enroll in ROTC just as in any other course. 
Officers of the ROTC staff will be on hand to advise you. 
You do not march off immediately to training camp. You 
merely become a cadet in the Army or Air Force, ora 
midshipman in the Navy, having chosen the branch for 
which you feel best suited to serve your country. 


*Editor’s Note: Although addressed to this year’s high school 
graduate, the substance of this article will keep the senior teacher 
informed and ready to offer guidance to the student. The author's 
view is that our many Catholic collegians who will serve in our 


armed forces have opportunities to exert some leadership as 
officers. 
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During the first two years, known as basic, the student 
enters into no formal agreement as to service. Upon en- 
tering advanced training (as a junior), if he chooses to 
enter advanced training and if he is accepted, he agrees 
to two years of active service duty when called. 


AIR FORCE ROTC IS TYPICAL OF ALL 


The course in the Air Force ROTC is typical of the 
officer training courses offered by the other branches of 
the armed services. Here is the AFROTC program in 
outline : 

As a cadet in the AFROTC you study the new gen- 
eralized course developed by the Air University at Max- 
well Air Force Base, Alabama, and approved for intro- 
duction in the fall of 1953. Along with your regular 
freshman courses in engineering, liberal arts, or what- 
ever your chosen field, you will study Air Science I. 
Freshman and sophomore years are known as basic 
training and in them you will have two class hours per 
week and one hour of leadership laboratory. The first 
year includes such courses as Introduction to AFROTC, 
Introduction to Aviation, Fundamentals of Global 
Geography, Security Organizations, and Military Se- 
curity. 

In Air Science II you learn about the elements of air 
warfare: targets, weapons, aircraft, air ocean, bases, 


organization. You are informed of the wide variety of 
careers in the USAF. 


INSTRUCTORS CAREFULLY SELECTED 


Your instructors in Air Science for all four years, by 
the way, are carefully selected, experienced commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers of the Air Force. 
(I have to stress their high qualifications, having just 
finished such an assignment!) Seriously though, you will 
find them most capable, deeply interested in your train- 
ing and concerned with you as an individual. Get to 
know your instructors personally, 

If you show “the makings of a good officer,” you will 
be selected to continue training for the final two years. 
If you do not make the grade through your own fault, 
I suppose it is just as well. You would not have made 
a good officer anyway. Someday you will kick yourself 
for it, though, and in your conscience you will know that 
you let your country down as well as yourself. 

During your last two years (advanced training) you 
are further prepared for officership by four class hours 
per week and one hour of leadership laboratory. As a 
junior you study such subjects as Applied Air Science, 
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Aircraft Engineering, Navigation, and Weather. You 
learn how to keep out of trouble by studying Military 
Law and the penalty for not keeping out of trouble in 
Military Courts and Boards. Problem Solving Tech- 
niques and Air Force Command and Staff complete 
the Air Science III courses. 


THEORY IN PRACTICE AT SUMMER CAMP 


3etween the junior and senior years the cadet attends 
a summer camp for about six weeks. Here he sees the 
theory he has learned put into practice. He sees the com- 
plete operation of an air base. For example, cadets sent 
to Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, this past sum- 
mer saw the detailed operation of every important instal- 
lation on the base and had it explained to them. They 
“sat in on a briefing” of B-29 combat bomber crews; 
they heard the weather officer report on clouds, winds, 
etc., to be encountered ; they listened to intelligence re- 
ports of resistance to be expected. They saw an amazing- 
ly efficient demonstration by a fire-crash crew, ex- 
tinguishing a fire and removing the “injured crew mem- 
bers.” 

Many were flown to Florida to see the latest jets and 
biggest bombers in a power demonstration. They 
watched maintenance men work on planes in hangars. 
They inspected the supply system, the handling of per- 
sonnel assignments, the never-ending training program. 
They made a survival field trip, living in the woods for 
days. They talked to anybody and everybody. All in all 
they gained more firsthand knowledge in four weeks 
than they thought possible in six months—and they 
liked it! 

Now you are a senior. You may be a cadet officer. If 
you have not tried to be one, you made a mistake. They 
have the added advantage of more experience when they 
go on active duty, as well as prestige on the campus. 


BRIEFED FOR COMMISSIONED SERVICE 


Cadet officer or not, you study Air Science IV, in- 
cluding Principles of Leadership, Military Aspects of 
World Political Geography, and Military Aviation. For 
the final ten class hours you are “briefed for commis- 
sioned service,” that is, you are told what to expect and 
what is expected of you at that first duty station. 

You are given your uniform (and it does fit!) when 
you begin the first course. You get the books, on loan, 
for each course. You get college credit toward your 
degree as you successfully complete the courses. 


(Continued on page 457) 





CHILDREN AND WORK 


By SISTER ANN DOLORES 


Holy Name Convent, 630 Harmon Avenue, Birmingham, Michigan 


ORK! does this word elicit a groan 

or a sigh from your lips? If this 
is the case, you may be suffering from the common dis- 
ease of materialism, or from mechanization of work. 
Perhaps you just never could understand why work is 
so necessary, or you'll put the full blame on the sin of 
Adam. The fact that God gave all men the vocation to 
work is often overlooked, while the painful part is often 
over-emphasized. Work loses its grim foreboding, when 
we see it as God does. We ought to realize that when 
we work, we are cooperating with God. God, the Great 
Worker, gives us the raw material, and we work with 
it, fashioning new creations. The love, patience, and 
self-discipline that work requires, develop our powers 
of mind and body, social relationships, and our spiritual 
life. The proper functioning of these powers secures 
our happiness here and hereafter. This is work as God 
sees it; what is it as man today sees it? 


RESTORE TRUE VALUE OF WORK 


Everywhere we see men fleeing from their glorious 
vocation of work, trying to get by with as little work as 
possible. They seek work with the highest salary and 
the shortest hours. More leisure, together with more 
money, is the common battle-cry, Truly work has lost 
its meaning, its deep significance. In restoring the 
world to Christ, we must restore the true value of work. 
One way of doing this is by means of the child. 

The child, being a product of his environment, has 
much the same attitude toward work. There is little 
need of proving this; just watch him as he hides when 
his mother wants him to help, or notice the way he 
readily takes another’s answers in school. How can we 
form him to Christian principles of work? 

Let us start in the home. Most children spend three- 
fourths of the day in their home. The opportunities 
of learning and applying Christian principles are ample, 
if seized upon. The ordinary day provides many. The 
child, after rising, can be shown how to make his bed. 
The explanation that he is working with God to put 
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things in order, would encourage this practice. Taking 
care of the dishes after breakfast, would be no burden 
if he realized that he was doing his part in preparing 
something for the next family meal. He should take 
responsibility for different tasks around the house, such 
as dusting and sweeping, not just blindly, but with the 
realization that he is developing his body in strength 
and beauty, and his soul by the self-control such work 
requires. Going to the store comes into the life of every 
child, and it can be made a joyous labor, with the 
underlying principle of service to others. Helping Dad 
to relax his tired muscles after the day’s strenuous work, 
by getting his slippers, or whatever he wants, becomes 
a privilege when the child reflects that the Boy Jesus 
most probably did the same for St. Joseph. His part in 
helping to take care of the new baby, or any younger 
children follows naturally from his awareness that all 
babies are lent by God to the family for a time, and 
must be helped and guided by them. As a member of 
this family, he has a responsibility. 


HOME CAN DEVELOP PHILOSOPHY OF WORK 


The home can further develop the Christian phi- 
losophy of work in the surrounding garden. The pride 
and joy of a child will take in the appearance of his 
home, depends on his part in that appearance. Work 
with the soil is one of the greatest teachers God has 
given us, In making the ground ready for seed, the 
child can be shown how his soul, too, should be soft 
and pliable in the hands of God. In planting seed, great 
care is taken that it falls into the right place and will 
not be taken by birds. He, too, will see how carefully 
he must guard and use the grace God gives him. In 
the interim, while the seed grows, it will need much 
patience, care, and love. This can be compared with 
the patience, care, and love, God shows for his soul. 
Even after the flowers and grass are in bloom, the child 
must still protect and care for them. This, too, can be 
seen in God’s protection and love for him, even after 
he is grown. Both outside and in, the Christian home 
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can instill in the child the true concept of work. We must 
realize that although our children do spend most of 
their day at home, a shorter, but very real part is 
given to school. . 

The Christian classroom is fertile ground for the 


planting of the Christian seed of work, Since the prin- 


ciples learned in a Catholic home are extended in the 
school, there is no need of a new philosophy. I think, 
however, that for most of us, the application of the 
Christian philosophy would lead us on a slightly dif- 
ferent road, than the one generally traveled. 

A child, in learning how to read, write, and spell, 
ought to be shown that he is doing his best, not for an 
“A” on his report card, but for the greater glory of God. 
Working for honors is very disappointing to the average 
child, because God does not give super-minds to every- 
one. The “D” pupil, however, and even the “U” pupil, 
can love and glorify God in doing his best. Explaining 
to the child, that in using all of his powers to learn 
how to read, he is cooperating with God, in the de- 
velopment of his mind, would give joy to his work. 
If he cannot read so speedily as his neighbor, he is not 
displeasing God, and that is all that matters. The 
drudgery, frequently experienced in arithmetic, would 
be eliminated with the realization that the full use of 
his mental powers in this subject is really worship of 
God. The child knows full well that he cannot be on his 
knees the entire day, but his mind and spirit can be, 
in that he does his work and uses all the powers God 
has given him. The benefit of acquiring these skills 
may not be of very much use to him at the present 
moment, but he can easily see their value in the future. 


LEARNING TO WORK WITH OTHERS 


Is the only benefit to be derived in attending school, 


found in learning how to read, write, and spell? I would 
say no; rather the greatest value is in learning how to 
work with others. This fact, too, has not been given 
enough emphasis in most of our schools. In fact, the 
truth is that many teachers will not allow children to 
work together. We know that as adults, the whole human 
race works together, and most of the problems of hu- 
manity come from not knowing how to help and work 
with others. After all, are not our schools, in cooperation 
with the home, preparing the child for life? In what 
better way can we instruct him? 

The first lesson in school can be an introduction to 
the fact that he is not here alone, but with many others, 
and all for the same reason, to develop their minds and 
bodies for the honor and glory of God. He will readily 
understand that all can help one another in this regard. 
In reality, they have need of each other’s help. En- 
courage them to be on the lookout to help others. Give 
them a chance to work in small groups, for example, in 
constructing a farm to correlate with their reading unit. 
This would entail planning what objects to use, sharing 
materials, offering suggestions, and also accepting them, 
and group evaluation of the finished product. They can 
work together in keeping their classroom bright and 
orderly, and in this way too much labor will not be the 
lot of any child. The opportunities of giving a child the 
true value of work are endless. Each day supplies the 
occasions, and every time these are seized upon, ex- 
plained, and put into action, the child realizes more 
clearly why God gave him the command to work. 

Therefore, we as Christians, parents and teachers, 
who have been given by God the privilege of forming 
new Christians, have the opportunity and the obligation 
to give our children the Catholic philosophy of work 
through our Christian homes and through our Christian 
classrooms. The fact that example is the most effective 
teacher should spur us on. We can give the world Christ, 
and give Christ the world, by our philosophy of work. 


What ROTC Means 


(Continued from page 455) 


If you show that you are “officer material,” you get 
a chance to further your education. Uncle Sam, knowing 
that he needs a constant influx of educated leaders, 
defers you from selective service. He permits you to 
qualify yourself for the more responsible task of a leader. 
He wants you to do the biggest and best job you can 
for the service. So he does not take you as a private or 
airman if you have shown you will make a good second 
lieutenant. 

During your. advanced training (junior and senior 
years), you receive “pay in lieu of subsistence,” roughly 
9 cents per day. Probably 95 percent of the cadets 
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could not tell you it is in lieu of subsistence, but they all 
know it is pay. 


Upon successful completion of the four-year course, 
if recommended by the dean of your school and the head 
of your ROTC, you receive a commission as a second 
lieutenant in the reserve. 

Uncle Sam gets another trained officer. He is depend- 
ing on you, too. When the decision was made that over 
80 percent of the Air Force officers would come from 
AFROTC, it was a statement of faith in the deal Uncle 


(Continued on page 460) 













USE PRECISE AND DEFINITE LANGUAGE 





The language of an educator should above all things 
be precise and definite. We should avoid burdening our 
discourse with useless words, words which serve no 
other purpose than merely to fill up gaps in our thoughts 
as a kind of bait to call to mind the next expression. 
From habit we often unconsciously repeat, time and 
again, certain empty and meaningless expressions, such 
as “Do you understand?” “Certainly.” Even though the 
speaker be quite oblivious of these repetitions, his hearers 
are not ; sometimes they even take a mischievous pleasure 
in counting the number of times the cant word is repeated 
in the course of the conversation. Our pupils are never 
slow in this kind of calculation, 

In general, pupils form a high idea of their teacher. 
Hence the latter always lowers himself in their esteem 
when he makes use of trifling or vulgar expressions 
which indicate a lack of education. All those who exer- 
cise any authority over others are careful to apply them- 
selves so to regulate their language that it may be always 
marked with the stamp of refinement. From the lips of 
a religious educator vulgar and unbecoming expressions 
should never be heard. A phrase, which would cause no 
surprise, if spoken by a street-lounger, would be entirely 
out of place if spoken by us. Let us therefore make it a 
law to ourselves to avoid slang, which unfortunately in 
these days of ease and lack of effort, invades, little by 
little, even the language of the best society. Furthermore, 
we should not let our pupils use such slang in our 
presence. 


FITS OF TEMPER BEMEAN 





We must, then, in all circumstances respect the organs 
of speech which we have dedicated to God. Of all our 
senses they are those which we have greatest reason to 
guard from all vulgarity inasmuch as we have dedicated 
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GENTLEMAN in the CLASSROOM 


(Continued ) 


By BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 


Hanson Memorial School, Franklin, Louisiana 


them, on the one hand to speak God’s praises in prayer, 
and on the other to teach the doctrine of our Divine 
Master. Would it not be a strange inconsistency, if we 
were to use them to give expression to words unworthy 
of our character and profession ? 

In moments of impatience, when we are not wholly 
masters of our feelings, we are most exposed to forget 
ourselves on this point, What a sad sight is to witness 
teachers giving way to fits of temper which lower them 
in the eyes of everybody. What can their pupils think 
of them when they see them excited, strike loudly on 
the desk, or shout so unrestrainedly as to be scarcely 
human, until they have exhausted their fund of abuse? 

The teacher of refinement will under all circumstances, 
so express himself, that if his words were collected and 
published in the press, he would have no occasion either 
to disown them or to blush for them. The language of 
good society being the only kind which is worthy of the 
true educator, we should, under all circumstances, con- 
form our speech to it. In our relations with our pupils 
we should banish all forms of expression which savor 
too much of familiarity. Such expressions cause them to 
forget their place and to put themselves on a level with 
us. Thus we lose all real elevating influence over them. 


THIRD ELEMENT: MANNERS 





The true educator is not satisfied with attending to 
his bearing and his language; he strives to show equal 
refinement in all the acts of his life. By the reading or 
otherwise of special books, he makes himself acquainted 
with the usages of good society, and he is careful to con- 
form his own conduct to these usages, instructing his 
pupils accordingly and giving them good example. Being 
well educated himself, he has an instinctive love for good 
manners, for the rules of good breeding, and that pro- 
priety of attitude and word which is calculated to facili- 
tate intercourse of man with man. 

Good manners which lead us to control ourselves in 
order not to inconvenience others are evidently based 
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on Christian principles, If not entitled virtue in the strict 
theological sense, good manners fall under the cardinal 
virtue of temperance, which governs and regulates our 
appetites. In fact, nothing so subdues our egofism as 
the continual effort to practise refinement and the con- 
stant attention required to please all, at all times. Far 
from being worldly, as some pretend, this art of pleasing 
our neighbour is thoroughly Christian, for it enables us 
to practise mortification by which we restrain our pas- 
sions, and charity by which we display toward others 
the best qualities of our heart. 

All agree that everyone is attracted by the charms of 
politeness. People of the world, even those in very humble 
conditions, not only are won by any marks of esteem 
shown them, but also keenly feel their being overlooked 
or treated with indifference. When we exercise good 
manners the habit of doing so reacts even upon our 
character making it take on an added simplicity, sweet- 
ness, and grace. Those who are endowed with good 
manners resemble, in a way, the pebbles on the seashore. 
By the friction to which they have long been subjected, 
they have lost their roughness and sharp edges and have 
been rounded in such a way as not to hurt the hand that 
grasps them nor the foot that treads upon them. 


EXAMPLES CITED 





To review the various examples of good manners 
proper to our state would be to enumerate the activities 
that fill our day, because none of these fails to call for 
the exercise of good manners and refinement. Let us 
confine ourselves to two. 

For most of us the greater part of our day is spent 
in class among our pupils. Towards these children we 
must show ourselves to be teachers possessing refinement 
and politeness suited to our age. The authority which 
we enjoy in virtue of our age, experience, and knowledge 
may easily lead us to dispense with those practices of 
civility and courtesy in respect to our pupils which we 
never omit when dealing with grown persons. We may 
think that with the young one need not take the trouble 
to attend to such matters. To act on such an assumption 
would be a grave error which may have consequences 
highly detrimental to the success of our mission. 

We are naturally inclined to see in our pupils only 
what they are at the present moment, that is, young 
scholars whose faculties are more or less dormant, or 
youth more or less careless, giddy, stubborn, and caprici- 
ous. We forget that in the near future, they will all be 
grown men, who will remember our words and our 
manner of acting, and who will pass a judgment which 
is often as well founded as it is unchangeable. We should 
therefore keep an eye to the future when we appear be- 
fore our pupils. 
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For us, religious teachers, motives of reason are sup- 
plemented by those of faith which make us see in the 
most backward pupil an immortal soul and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. This double image should impel us to 
entertain for him a religious respect, which will lead us 
to show him all the marks of deference required by true 
Christian politeness, 

You will recall, from the life of Msgr. Camus, Bishop 
of Belley, the occasion when he complained to his friend, 
St. Francis de Sales, that the latter showed him too many 
marks of honor and respect. The saint simply replied: 
“But, Monsignor, do you make no account of Jesus Christ 
whom I honor in your person?” A similar lofty super- 
natural intention should prompt our smallest acts of 
deference and urbanity to all. 


CONTINUAL EFFORT REQUIRED 





If we give our pupils an example of refinement and 
politeness, we may then with some hope of success ex- 
hort them to practise towards one another the same 
courtesy of manners. Our pupils, from youngest to oldest, 
will be well brought up; they will know how to address 
a stranger and how to reply when spoken to, with ease 
and grace. They will employ with simplicity and pro- 
priety all the forms of speech required by the usages of 
good society. To attain such a result we must endeavor 
to make them appreciate the beauty and advantages of 
refinement, inspire them with the desire of possessing 
it, and, should lessons and advice prove ineffectual, have 
recourse to suitable correction and reproof. 

However let us not imagine that we are going to attain 
success without effort. Boys who are accustomed to live 
together, who are always surrounded by the same com- 
panions, are very much inclined to become careless and 
lacking in decorum. This is perhaps most noticeable in the 
dining room where they easily contract habits that would 
not be tolerated in their homes. They sometimes go so far 
as to disregard the most elementary rules of politeness 
and propriety. The teachers who, in boarding schools, 
dine with the students should not lose sight of the fact 
that these latter watch them closely ; hence they should, 
by their example, teach their pupils to perform such a 
commonplace act as eating with politeness. They should 
be careful to see that everything in their own attitude, 
their manner of helping themselves, as well as of eating 
and drinking, be marked by such decorum and refine- 
ment as to serve as a model for all. 

The excessive desire to make a good impression on 
the scholars, is, for many teachers, a stumbling block. 
Thus they put on an air of popularity and good fellow- 
ship which tends to diminish the distance that should 
separate teacher and pupil. Experience has but too well 
proved that this is the surest means of drawing down 
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on them the disregard, even the contempt of their pupils. 

Baron Nothomb, who for more than thirty years held 
the post of Belgian Minister at Berlin, and who during 
that time won great esteem from the public, was asked 
one day how he had managed to retain such a difficult 
position for so many years. “It is,” he replied, “because 
I have made for myself a law to show perfect courtesy 
to all without being familiar with anyone.” Such a law 
is excellent for those engaged in the diplomatic service, 
and not less so for educators, especially when they join 
thereto a sincere and supernatural affection for their 
pupils, 

Each of us then should inquire before God what is the 
degree of his respect and politeness towards his pupils, 
and ask himself whether his relations with them are 
always marked with that elegance and refinement which 
should characterize them. Never forget that respect be- 
gets respect and politeness, and that it is the best lesson 
in politeness. 


THE DIVINE GENTLEMAN 


We can echo Leon Gautier’s statement made in the 
eighteen hundreds: “Vulgarity is the bane of our time.” 
This is the reason why we sometimes meet so little re- 
finement in the bearing, manner, or language in people 


of today. Strive, in this matter at least, not to be of our 
time. We owe it to our mission as educators of youth 
to be truly refined and we should apply ourselves to be. 
come so. For the honor of Holy Church, we should avoid 
all language which shocks by its vulgarity, all omissions 
of the usual forms of courtesy, and all carelessness jn 
deportment. 

To stimulate ourselves in this matter we need only 
cast our eyes on the ideal model of perfect gentlemanii- 
ness, our Lord Jesus Christ; although He has humbled 
Himself even to assuming the infirmities of our nature, 
He has nevertheless preserved, in His whole person, a 
distant reflection of the divinity. All in the Gospel is 
simple, but at the same time what dignity do we not find 
in it? Not a single word or act of our Saviour shows the 
least lack of dignity. In Him there is nothing but what 
is noble, St. John, who was admitted to special intimacy 
with Him, recalled in later life his impressions of his 
adorable Master in this formula which, as it were, crys- 
tallizes the character of the Saviour: “We have seen 
Him; He was full of grace and truth.” What supreme 
refinement is revealed in these words! This is the idea 
which artists all through the ages have endeavored to 
portray when they wanted to represent our adorable 
Saviour—an attempt in which, alas, they did not succeed, 
however great their genius and their faith. We need not 
then be surprised when we hear Lacordaire, in his own 
impressive language, speaking of Jesus as “the First 
Gentleman of the World.” 


What ROTC Means 


(Continued from page 457) 


Sam makes with young men, faith in American colleges 
and college men. 

It is impossible to predict what the situation will be 
when you are graduated from college, but those being 
commissioned now are being called to active duty for 
their two-year tour almost immediately. They are as- 
signed to duties commensurate with their background. 
That is to say, they are used in jobs as nearly as possible 
to what they would seek in civilian life. Some go to 


service schools immediately to qualify themselves further 
in their field. 


TIME NOT LOST FOR FUTURE PILOTS 


If you want to be a pilot, your ROTC time was not 
lost. If you decide early enough, you can take many 
helpful courses while in school and go through flying 
school as a lieutenant with full pay. Many of my old 
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students are doing it and, judging by the letters I have 
received, are really happy with it. 

Those who want to make a career of the service may 
apply for a regular commission. This is highly competi- 
tive, but always a possibility. 

For those who merely want to hold a commission in 
the reserve, by meeting certain requirements (too de- 
tailed for this article), a reserve commission may be 
held indefinitely. In fact, promotion may be merited 
while not on active duty, while working at your civilian 
job, and retirement in the reserve is possible. This re- 
tirement may not sound like much to you now, but some 
day you will be as old as I feel. 

That is the picture. That is the whole set-up and itis 
the straight story. I am not trying to sell you anything. 
I just hate to see young men who have the mental 
ability, the moral background and the other qualifica- 
tions for leadership pass up the duty and privilege that 
is theirs to do their utmost in building and maintaining 
a defense against atheistic communism or any other 
opponent to liberty. 
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mbled AND “GUIDES of teachers in the power to stimulate and direct the 
ature, - growth of every pupil through the exercise of his 
son, a By Sr. Josephina, S.S.J., Dept. of Education, talents towards the richest and most intelligent par- 
pel is Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. ticipation in the society . . . in which he lives.’ 
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ws the ANY teachers experience a certain apprehension For Catholic teachers, supervision prepares both the 


- what when the supervisor is announced. That this is teacher and the child to take their places in the world 
‘imacy quite general among teachers is only too commonly true. today by participating here in the fullest Christian social 
of his Teachers, no matter what degree of competency they living so that, ultimately, they may enjoy the happiness 
» CTS may possess, feel a little uncertainty arise when they of heaven. 

> Seen prepare for the impending visitation. 

preme This short article will attempt to answer these ques- 


: Prepare as for Any Day 
e idea tions: I f y : 


red to . How should teachers prepare for the visit? Presuming that the teacher knows that she is to have 
lorable . What does the supervisor look for in her observa- the visitation of the supervisor, how may she best pre- 
ceed, tion? pare herself for such a visit? Shall she deviate from her 
ed not . What should teachers expect from a supervisory regular classroom procedure? To the supervisor who is 
is own visit ? an experienced teacher, any such deviation is readily 
- First . What is the prime purpose for supervision ? noted, as the pupils react to new procedures very 
quickly. Wise teachers prepare for the visit just as they 
would prepare for any day’s lesson. They will be as- 
sured that the pupils will react in a natural manner and 
As a general statement of policy, supervision is good can, consequently, be observed by the supervisor in their 
for everyone. However, some qualification of the above everyday performance. 
is necessary. The use of the word “supervision” pre- The supervisor has definite objectives in her visit, as 
supposes its correct meaning. Oftentimes in the minds definitely outlined in the above statement. These consist 
of teachers the questions arise, “Why is supervision of her efforts to coordinate, stimulate, and direct the 
necessary ? What good do I receive from supervision ?” growth of teachers so that each teacher will perform to 
Every efficiently conducted organization, whether it her maximum capacity. Individual differences among 
be the Church, industry, armed services, medical or teachers are more diverse than among children. 
nursing schools, all have some form of supervision. Realizing this, the supervisory visit must be very 
Education, too, because of its very nature, needs the flexible, ready to meet with new situations, calling for 
influence of leadership, in either a preventive or a cor- varied techniques of evaluation and appraisal. Every 
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sion in , ie 
we rective manner. A teacher cannot be compared to a supervisory visit should result in something construc- 
uae machine reacting in exactly the same manner and to the tive to be offered to the teacher. 


same degree in every given circumstance. Because of 
her dealing with the human—the child—the teacher 
finds new problems arising each day. One means of 
solving many of her problems is through supervision. Certain salient points are noted when the supervisory 
visit takes place. In order of importance the following 
may be stated: 
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It is rather disconcerting to ask individuals what is The Pupil 
their definition of supervision and to have them reply 
that supervision is mainly concerned with finding fault. 
Many times individuals making such a reply are not 
wholly to blame, as this is the type of supervision they 
have received. What, then, is supervision? Supervision, 


1. Is the pupil physically able to learn? 
2. Is the pupil free from any emotional disturb- 
ances ? 


. we *T. Briggs and J. Justman, Improving Instruction Through 
rightly called, means: Supervision (New York: Macmillan Co., 1952), p. 4. 
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Is there a natural social atmosphere among the 
pupils? 
Is each child trying to learn according to his 
ability ? 


Classroom 


Is there a “healthy noise” at times? 

Are materials so placed that pupils can use them 
when needed? 

Does the room show evidence of a learning- 
laboratory ? 

Are there displays of children’s activities and 
not the teacher’s? 


Curriculum 


Which is the center of teaching, the subject or 
the pupil? 

Is each pupil expected to master the same amount 
and to the same degree? 

Do the pupils help the teacher in the planning 
of the activities? 

Are firsthand experiences utilized to their fullest 
extent ¢ 

Is the curriculum developing Christian social 
principles to help the pupil live a better life? 


Teache r 


Does she talk “to” and not “at” the pupils? 

Is there a naturalness about her work? 

Does she use a conversational tone in her teach- 
ing? 

What methods of appraisal are in evidence? 

Is the question so worded that the teacher is 
attempting to reach the pupil and not making the 
pupil reach beyond his mental limits? 

What are her methods of motivation? 


Supervisor Focuses on Pupils 


Many other very pertinent items could be mentioned 
but every supervisor is mainly concerned with three 
things: the teacher, the teaching and the taught. Of 
these, the last mentioned is the most important. Con- 
sequently, the supervisor, during her visit, will focus 
most of her attention upon the pupil, the core of super- 
vision. 

Summarizing then, the main reason for any super- 
visory visit is to determine whether or not each pupil 
is developing and learning according to his own unique 
pattern. Supervision centers all attention upon the child, 
who is the end result of supervisory work. 


Good Teachers Welcome Help 


After a supervisory visit teachers want to receive help 


and constructive criticism. Leadership, which is thor- 
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oughly aware of the tendencies of human nature, will 
present the commendable aspect of the lesson. There. 
fore, the supervisor will suggest ways, if necessary, oj 
a more efficient way of presentation. Good teachers look 
for help. Supervision should not fail them. In this way 
supervision will be recognized for all that is inherent in 
the many activities which are aimed at improving the 
teaching-learning situation. 


TEACHERS SHOULD SMILE 


By Bro. George A. Deinlein, S.M., Cathedral Latin 
School, 2056 East 107 St., Cleveland 6, Ohio 


ROBABLY the most frequent piece of advice given 
P.. beginning teachers by grizzled veterans is, “Don't 
smile until Christmas.” As advice to a particular young 
man first entering the classroom, this admonition may 
be sound; as a lifelong principle of action for teachers, 
it is negativistic and indicative of little professional 
growth. 

A new teacher, especially one emerging from several 
years in houses of formation, has to learn the art of 
command and leadership as a basis for doing his prin- 
cipal work—forming Christ in souls. It is therefore im- 
perative that he take any legitimate means to maintain 
order until he finds himself and acquires confidence and 
poise in front of a group. If he spends his entire life, 
however, aiming only at good discipline at any cost as 
his primary goal—and considers it the measure of his 
success—he has been an unsuccessful teacher. 


Discipline Too Often an End 


Discipline in the classroom is too often set up as an 
end rather than as a means. Good order is, of course, 
indispensable to the success of any classroom work, but 
good order is the first step, not the last. 

Consider the tragedy of the teacher who wins rigid 
silence in his classroom at the price of excessive harsh- 
ness and who takes each breach of good order as a per- 
sonal affront. The class soon realizes that this teacher 
does not have their welfare primarily at heart. Such a 
one is concerned with self, manifested perhaps in an 
excessive fear of noise being heard coming from his 
class (his fellow teachers judge his effectiveness princi- 
pally by the sound of his class in action), or perhaps 
an undisciplined urge to lord it over others. And so, this 
disciplinarian keeps good order, but at what a cost! 
He is not respected, not heeded when his words urge 
goodness, not approached in time of trouble, not con- 
fided in at homeroom interviews, not given any oppor- 
tunity to form Christ in souls. 


Classes as Groups of Heads 


Further, witness the barrenness in the work of a 
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teacher who believes he has reached the pinnacle of suc- 
cess when his aloof approach results in classes which 
are quiet and orderly. He sees his classes only as groups 
of heads into which facts are to be pounded, not as 
individuals, each with his own set of aims and aspira- 
tions, virtues and defects, trials and difficulties. He takes 
no time to study each of these individuals, no pains to 
fashion a personal bond of friendship with each in order 
to guide and lead to Christ through personal contact. 
He is merely an instructor, not an educator. 


Smile, Standing Offer of Help 


When I say that a teacher should smile, I mean that 
he should allow the warmth and friendliness in his heart 
to break out on his face as often as the situation and 
his own temperament warrant. The good teacher smiles 
with his eyes as well as with his lips. He knows when a 
big smile is in order, and gives one; he knows when an 
earnest seriousness is in order and then allows his smile 
to drift back into the depths of his eyes where he holds 
it in reserve to use soon again. He smiles especially at 
the shy and the troubled when he meets them during 
the day. His smile is a standing offer to help, to be- 
friend. And young people respond to his offer and give 
him an opportunity to form Christ in their souls. 

For how can young people be attracted to Christ when 
those who profess to follow Him closest are not really 
happy? What will their judgment be when they see that 
the man who tells them with his lips about the happiness 
found in serving God. and serving one’s neighbor is 
habitually grim and gloomy of aspect, impatient and 
moody, or even sarcastic in dealing with them? 


Novitiates Would Soon Be Crowded 


Novitiates would soon be crowded with candidates if 
religious teachers actually did teach a Christian lesson 
by every look, every word, every action. Or putting it 
another way, the novitiate will bu]ge with candidates 
when the faces and actions of religious teachers prove 
that they are happy in their life and work. 

It is all too easy for a teacher to become bitter and 
cynical. There are few “thank you’s” from those he 
labors to help. Often there are few tangible evidences 
of any success and many evidences of apparent failure. 
Sometimes his friendliness is mistaken for weakness and 
individuals or groups try to take advantage of him. Then 
itis that he must apply firmness and deal sternly with- 
out ruthlessly crushing and so losing the respect of 
those who have been entrusted to his care. 


These Experiences Are the Sunshine 


But if individual work with students is essential to 
the teacher who would successfully cooperate with grace 
in forming them into other Christs, so it is often the 
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occasion of great joy and happiness 1m the realization of 
having been the instrument of God’s grace in reclaiming 
a lost sheep or in leading one closer to the Good Shep- 
herd. These experiences are the sunshine which dispel 
the clouds of fatigue, weariness, ungratefulness, and 
failure. 

Eventually, the good teacher forgets about himself, 
loses himself in Christ, and, in so doing, puts on Christ 
and shows Him to the world. Such a teacher cannot help 
smiling, for he is happy, deeply and richly happy with 
a burning desire to lead others to share in the joy he 
has found. 


INTRODUCING CHEMISTRY 
TO SOCIETY 


By Sr. Mary Fides, O.P., Spalding Academy, 
Spalding, Nebraska 


OES the use of scientific language leave your 
D chemistry class unimpressed? Except for a few 
gifted pupils with a natural interest in the subject you 
will probably have to admit that it does. Such is the 
case, at least, with my classes. The distinction between 
a mixture and a compound, for example, is simple. Too 
often, though, this distinction is completely obscured 
by the correct scientific phraseology of the text. 


Means of Impressing Students 


Casting about for some means of impressing students 
with a clear concept of ideas which they must master, 
I hit upon what I call social examples. According to 
the text, a chemical compound is a substance consisting 
of elements chemically combined in definite proportions 
and which can be represented by a formula. Perhaps you 
illustrate by showing how the compound, sodium chlo- 
ride, consists of the two elements sodium and chlorine, 
one atom of sodium having united chemically with one 
atom of chlorine to form a new substance which can be 
represented by the chemical formula NaCl. You may 
parallel this example with the down-to-earth situation 
in which Susie Brown marries John Doe. Now we 
have a couple (the compound) consisting of Susie and 
John (the elements) united by marriage (the chemical 
change) and this couple may now be represented as Mr. 
and Mrs. John Doe (the formula). 










A Mixture Like a Social Gathering 


A mixture, on the other hand, is like a group of young 
people at any social gathering. The group breaks up 
easily and naturally at the end of the evening and we 
find these individuals to be the same as they were before 
they attended the party. This illustrates the fact that the 
components of a mixture do not change their charac- 
teristics. Among those at the party, there may be a 
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number of married couples. Thus we illustrate a mixture 
of elements and compounds. When the evening of fun 
is over, the young, unmarried people (elements) go 
their separate ways, while the married couples remain 
as a unit, indicating that a compound cannot be de- 
composed by physical means. 

As the students progress in their study of chemistry, 
they find that compounds may undergo decomposition. 
Likewise, many believe that divorce (here signifying 
chemical change) dissolves the partnership of marriage. 
The evils of divorce may be mentioned here and chem- 
istry made a vehicle for the teaching of religion. This 
discussion leads naturally to the subject of unstable 
compounds. The characteristics of some elements are 
such that they do not combine in a permanent union, 
but are easily decomposed. One might bring to the at- 
tention of the class here that not all personalities and 
characters are suited for one another in marriage. 


Too Far Afield? 


Is this going too far afield of the subject? Some may 
think so, but to me it is a tying together of different 
phases of what we wish to teach our students that they 
may live a better life. Where did we get the idea in the 
first place that everything must be taught in its proper 
little pigeon-hole? 


Example from the Dance 


Such chemical reactions as synthesis, replacement and 
double replacement lend themselves readily to examples 
of this sort. Synthesis, as we have intimated above, is 
like a marriage ceremony. Two or more elements are 
combined just as two individuals are united by marriage 
to form a couple. Replacement may be illustrated by the 
custom of “cutting in” at a dance. My students find a 
lot more interest in the equation 

Zn + HeSO, ———> Zn SO, + He 

when I explain that hydrogen is dancing with the sul- 
phate radical when zinc comes along and “cuts in.” 
Now if hydrogen wants to continue dancing he will have 
to get a partner by “cutting in” on another couple. But 
hydrogen will not be able to get every “man” to give up 
his partner—only certain ones will give way to him. 
So we introduce the electromotive series and the social 
minded students have a lot of fun finding just which 
metals hydrogen can displace. 

Perhaps some student will ask why we refer to hydro- 
gen as “he.”’ The answer is easy. All through the animal 
kingdom, the male is the more positive and aggressive. 
Thus its positive valence makes hydrogen fall naturally 
into the masculine category. Even the slowest student 
will get the idea of double replacement after that of re- 
placement has been presented thus. In the equation 


Bat do — HeSO, mamas qa BaSQO, + HO. 
it is easy to see that two couples have merely changed 
partners. 
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Students More Alert 


After a few of these examples have been used, I find 
that the students themselves are more alert because they 
are trying to find their own “social” examples. One day 
when I explained to the class what a catalytic agent is, 
one of the girls said, “Oh, I see, it’s just like Cupid.” At 
least, I knew I had made my point and that the student 
understood a catalyst. 

My class and I are finding new examples every day. 
Elements which do not combine readily but remain in 
the free state are anti-social or they like being bachelors 
and bachelor-maids, Those which combine readily are 
social minded. If two liquids are not miscible, they are 
like little boys and girls who are going through the hat- 
ing-one-another stage. The halogens, which have some 
time been referred to as the red-headed family, are 
always eloping from compounds. Gases in the nascent 
stage are just infants—give them time and they will 
seek playmates of their own kind. 

Perhaps you will say this is all more entertaining 
than scientific ; that it is feeding students a diet of sweets 
when they should be nourished on meat. I grant that it 
is an effort to teach chemistry in as painless a fashion as 
possible. But with high-school personnel on the intel- 
lectual level that we find it today, this method may prove 
a life-saver to the harried teacher. 
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Explaining Why ; Discovering Why ; 
and Understanding Why, by 
Dowling, Freeman, Lacy, Tippett 
(John C. Winston Co.). 
Teachers of the intermediate 

grades will welcome the second 
group of three books of Winston’s 
Understanding Science series, Ex- 
plaining Why leads the fourth grade 
scientist to an appreciation of how 
science contributes to community liv- 
ing. In Discovering Why, the fifth 
grade scientist learns how natural 
phenomena may be made to minister 
to the comfort, health, and enjoy- 
ment of man. The sixth grade scien- 
tist, in Understanding Why, learns 
much about health and safety, trans- 
portation and communication, and 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Each of the three books is pro- 
vided with a dictionary of science 
words that the pupil of the given 
grade is meeting for the first time. 
Each book gives the pupil a general 
index and a list of the experiments 
presented throughout the book. The 
type-page and the color work main- 
tain the standards set in the earlier 
books of this series. 

(Rt. Rev. Msgr.) P. E. CAMPBELL 


Dear Sister, by Catherine de Hueck 
(Bruce Publishing Co., 1953; 
pages 80; price $2). 

From the facile pen of Catherine 
de Hueck comes a sparkling and de- 
lightfully written book for nuns un- 
der the inviting title of Dear Sister. 
Filled with the enthusiasm which a 
rather recent trip to Rome inspired 
in her on the occasion of the Con- 
gress of the Lay Apostolate of Cath- 
olic Action, the author has written 
sixteen letters to nuns urging them 
as women wholly in love with Christ 
to become more interested in Cath- 
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olic Action, to banish their existing 
fears of the movement, to try to 
understand fully the international 
significance of an organization which 
has the full stamp of papal approval. 
Though the author is filled with a 
consciousness of the existing threat 
of communism, though she makes no 
secret of the fact that even in our 
generation we may have to practice 
the Faith of our Fathers in the cata- 
combs as did the Christians in the 
early ages of the Church, neverthe- 
less this collection of brief letters is 
aglow with high hopes and the opti- 
mistic crusading spirit of the apostle. 
Our Holy Father warns us when he 
says, “It is later than you think,” 
but every Sister who reads the book 
will feel herself adding: “but not 

too late to be up and start doing.” 
MortHer Francis Recis CoNWELL, 
O.S.U. 


Watergate—A Story of the Irish on 
the Erie Canal, by Herbert Best 
(John C. Winston Company, Phil- 
adelphia, 1951; pages 240; price 
$2.50). 

Watergate, one of the Land of the 
Free Series of junior historical nov- 
els, tells of the part played by the 
Irish in the building of the Erie 
Canal. “The English tried, the Scots 
tried, the Negroes tried, but,” as the 
jacket of this delightful storybook 
informs us, “until the brawny Irish 
put hands to their spades, the Erie 
Canal was only a tantalizing vision.” 

Historic novels are popular among 
the youth of today and approved by 
those responsible for their reading, 
if true facts of history are woven 
into their setting, Herbert Best’s 
Watergate acquaints the young with 
the facts in the history of the Erie 
Canal, through the experiences of an 
Irish lad, Sean Kildare, whose fath- 


er sickened and died, while helping 
to build the Canal. 

Sean’s struggle for a livelihood as 
a “canawler,” the rugged training he 
received from the captain and mate, 
the friends he found in the Hogan 
family, especially Judy, all go to 
make this story one to thrill the 
heart of any boy or girl. The quaint 
Gaelic words and expressions, with 
which the author recounts the amus- 
ing incidents of Sean’s life on the 
Erie Canal, will delight any reader 
with a drop of Irish blood in his 
veins or a spark of sympathy or un- 
derstanding of Irish humor in his 
heart. Sister M. Epmunp, R.S.M. 


Our Review Table 


The Sign of Jonas. By Thomas Merton. 
This is a journal, begun by Thomas 
Merton before The Seven Story Moun- 
tain was published, which gives us an 
insight into six years of his life at the 
Abbey of Gethsemani (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1953; pages 362; price $3.50). 

Charred Wood. By Malachy Gerard Car- 
roll. The story of Blessed Julie Billiart, 
foundress of the Congregation of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur now 
numbering about 5,000 members work- 
ing on four continents (London: Sands 
& Co.; pages 192). 

Everynun. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
A modern morality play. Of it the au- 
thor says, “It is first a play meant to 
be produced; it remains that while it 
has become a book to be read... . 
Everynun has been long a-brewing. My 
personal memory of nuns and my grati- 
tude to them goes far back” (St. Louis: 
Eucharistic Crusade of the Knights 
and Handmaids of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, 1952; pages 163; price $3). 

McGraw-Hill Handbook of English. By 
Harry Shaw and Virginia Shaffer. The 
approach is entirely functional: after 

(Continued on page 475) 
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The Rosary—In Art—Filmstrips: Evaluated 


By SISTER MARY CHARLOTTE KAVANAUGH, O.S.B. 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Indiana 


UR LADY of the Rosary is captivat- 

ing countless hearts in the world today. 
That is as it should be. The history of ages gone by 
testifies to the power of our Heavenly Queen. Even 
in our own twentieth century, Mary once more has made 
known her wishes to her children in the apparitions at 
Fatima. Her Rosary may be likened to a golden chain 
binding the children of men to her Immaculate Heart. 
Clients of Mary in every walk of life are most desirous 
to make their Immaculate Mother better known and 
loved, for it is through Mary that we go to God. How 
can this be done better than through her rosary ? 

The Reverend Joseph Strugnell recognized this fact 
when he undertook to prepare The Rosary—in Art 
Filmstrips.* In producing this visual-aid, he had this 
objective: to present rosary film-strips that are (1) re- 
ligious and devotional, (2) instructive and catechetical. 
and (3) cultural and educational. 


TO FOSTER MEDITATIONS ON THE MYSTERIES 


Father Strugnell’s primary purpose was to prepare an 


aid that would foster meditation on the mysteries during 
the recitation of the rosary. The filmstrips consist of 
carefully selected and appropriate paintings taken from 
the old masters. There is a harmonious relationship be- 
tween the mystery of the decade being recited and the 
projected picture. For example, a frame depicting a 
masterpiece sets the theme for the decade as one recites 
the Pater. Then follows a series of pictures for each Ave 
which portrays the life of Our Lord or of Our Lady in 
accordance with the Mystery—all in color. 

The instructive and catechetical value of these beauti- 
ful film strips depend not only on how they are used 
but on the age level and mentality of the group viewing 
them. These aids would prove most efficacious for stu- 
dents of high school and college levels as well as for 
adult groups. 


*Distributed by The Declan X. McMullen Company, 
York 7, N. Y. 
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CORRELATE WELL WITH SEVERAL TEXTS 


Teachers of Christian Doctrine using The Christian 
Religion Series, by Sister Jean Marie, O.P., would find 
that the Rosary filmstrips correlate very well with these 
texts. Lessons taken from this particular series, whic 
gives the whole cosmic view of our Catholic Faitl 
would have a greater appeal through the media of these 
visual aids. The Incarnation of our Lord, His Passior 
and Death, His Resurrection and Ascension, according 
to the Gospel narratives, are vividly pictured in beauti- 
ful colors on the screen in the same revered master- 
pieces that Sister Jean Marie uses in her particular reli- 
gion textbooks. The same may be said of Our Quest 
For Happiness series, by Rev. Clarence E. 
others written for high school students. 

Students of college level and adults, having a cultural 


Elwell and 


background, will appreciate viewing these pictures 0! 
their favorite masters, thus gleaning inspiration and de- 
votion. For the members of the Legion of Mary or the 
Sodality of Our Lady these visual aids will have their 
special value. They can well be used as an impressive 
means to introduce meetings or to increase and to sus- 
tain interest, to promulgate the practice of meditativ 
prayer. 


MASTERPIECES OF CHRISTIAN ART 


The Rosary—in Art—Filmstrips possess a cultura 
and an educational value, too, in that they can be use 
most appropriately in art classes for the purpose i 
studying the great masterpieces of Christian art. In his 
careful pictorial selection Father Strugnell has: placed 
at the disposal of the student the works of art of the 
masters of diverse times and nations, which bear witness 
to their penetration of the Christ’s sacred mysteries 
Among the 225 masterpieces, which comprise the frames 
of these colored firmstrips, 
Fra Angelico, 


one finds such artists a 
“The Last Supper”; Botticelli, “The 
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“YOUR DICTIONARY 
AND HOW TO USE IT” 


A New SVE Filmstrip Release, In Color, 
For Grades 4 Through 9 


This new series of six filmstrips visualizes the value of the ‘‘dictionary 
habit.” Discusses syllabication and accent, format, abbreviations, alphabetizing, 
guide words, specific and multiple meanings. 


“Your Dictionary And How To Use It” was 
prepared by Devona M. Price (left), Di- 


Correlated With The Texts Of Five Leading Publishers rector of Instruction, and Kathleen Mul- 


; ryan, Assistant, Office of Instruction, 
The filmstrip authors have prepared fivecom- pany; Lyons & Carnahan; Row, Peterson & Elementary Schools, Oak Park, Illinois. 
prehensive correlation charts to show howthe © Company; and Scott, Foresman and Company. 
series correlates with the intermediate grade 
reading programs of five leading publishers: | These charts are available at no charge, upon 
Ginn and Company; D. C. Heath and Com- request. 


CORRELATION CHARTS AT NO COST 


Jan ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a eee ee es ee es 
CE-5-53 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send my free copies of the “Your Dictionary And How 
To Use It” Correlation Charts. | am interested in the correlation with the 
texts of the publisher(s) checked: 

(_] Ginn and Company [_] Row, Peterson & Company 

{_] D. C. Heath and Company [_] Scott, Foresman and Company 
[-] Lyons & Carnahan 


the tame 


tn Vidual Zducateon 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 


* Producer of more than 1,000 out- Creator of the internationally 
standing Educational Filmstrips, famous Instructor, School Master 
Slidesets and Slides! and Skyline projectors! 
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Coronation of Mary”; Hofmann, “Christ among the 
Doctors”; Leonardo da Vinci, “The Head of Christ’; 
Murillo, “Jesus Crowned with Thorns” ; Raphael, “Ma- 
donna”; and a host of others. 

These aids are of excellent technical quality. The set 
consists of three rolls of 35 mm. filmstrips, one for each 
set of mysteries of the rosary. There are 85 frames in 
each roll. Also, a list of art reproductions accompanies 


of this project, a detailed explanation of how it may be 
used with the recitation of the rosary, also the name of 
the author, and the imprimatur of Francis Carding 
Spellman. The artistic supervision of these aids was 
done under the direction of Daniel J. Kern. The price 
of the entire set is forty dollars; fifteen dollars for each 
filmstrip. 


The group evaluating these filmstrips included educa. 


each visual aid, with the following information: the 
mysteries and decades of the rosary, the rosary prayers 
with their corresponding art productions, and the names little teaching value in the elementary schools. Their 


of the artists, with their respective dates of birth and greatest effectiveness would be found on the college 
death. Along with this is a pamphlet stating the purpose level. 


tors of the elementary, high school, and college levels, 
The concensus was that these visual aids would haye 


Evaluation of Educational Religious Films 


(Continued) 


By SISTER MARY CHARLOTTE KAVANAUGH, 0.S.B. 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Indiana 


Detailed Evaluations of Films 
(23B) THE ETERNAL GIFT 


This first sound-motion picture of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass to be filmed still holds the title of being 
the most majestic presentation of the Holy Sacrifice 


to be found. The film presents a solemn High Mass, 
with the many details of liturgy and artistry which only 
the Solemn Mass brings forth. The splendor and me 
jesty of the Church’s liturgy is made most impressive 
and significant in this film by the use of the Easter 
Mass rendered by select musicians and choirs, and 





SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Since the inception of educational motion pictures about 25 years ago, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Fits has progressed continually forward, producing and 
distributing top quality, authentic, integrated films. Nothing has deterred its 
professional staff and technicians from aiming at superiority of product ... An expanding 
list of satisfied users attests to EBF’s contribution to better communication in the 
classroom, the lecture hall, the discussion group—everywhere that films complement 

the spoken or written word ... Today’s EBF educational movies reach all levels— 
continue the confidence and satisfaction of yesterday—timely and timeless films. - 


Every scHOOL in the nation should augment its program of study by using some motion 
pictures from ENcycLoparp1A BriTANNICA Fivms. The curricula of today and 
tomorrow are being planned with film integration. Choose only the finest films for your 
visual aids expansion ... Use EBF Filmstrips with the same assurance of contributing to 
better learning in the classroom—ask for a catalog of authentic, 

impressive, inexpensive filmstrips. 


678 PLANTING OUR GARDEN 
10 minutes, color, 1 reel, $100 


679 TAKING CARE OF OUR GARDEN 
10 minutes, color, 1 reel, $100 


PURCHASE x PREVIEW x RENT FILMS 


Illustrated are some recent motion picture releases—a cross section of 
films that are being offered by ENcycLoparpia BRITANNICA FILMs. 
Other current titles cover every subject matter area and grade level. 

. .. Consider the three films shown here for elementary and middle grade 
study programs; refer also to all of the titles now in the EBF 

library; request previews for purchase requisition. ... Write to 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Fis, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois. Dept. CE53. Preview and Rental Libraries at Wilmette, New York 
Hollywood, Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, Boston, Portland (Oregon), 
Birmingham (Michigan). 


680 FOOD FROM OUR GARDEN 
10 minutes, color, 1 reel, $100 
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SPELLING AND WORD STUDY SERIES 
Warp’s Review-Workbooks 


Strictly speaking, spelling is the hearing, pro- 
nouncing, seeing, repeating letter after letter, 
and writing of words. But if we know only that 
about words, can we truthfully say we under- 
stand them? Indeed No! So why not encourage 
the children in your classes to have a complete 
knowledge of the words they read and use. The 
Spelling Series of Review-Workbooks will help 
you. 

"Following Word Trails"—Grade 5 
"Guideposts Along Word Highways"—Grade 6 
“Exploring Word Land"—Grade 7 
"Adventures in the World of Words""—Grade 8 


Write for Free Catalogue 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 


The Life of 
Archbishop John Ireland 


by James H. Moynihan 
Foreword by John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul 
Here is the official, definitive biography of the man whose 
work had such decisive influence in Catholic education in 
America—as author of the “Faribault plan,” founder of the 
College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, and one of the moving 
powers behind the founding of the Catholic University of 
America. Msgr. Moynihan traces Archbishop Ireland’s color- 
ful life story from a youthful Irish immigrant to not quite 
a Cardinal. Making full use for the first time of the Ireland 
papers, the author catches an authentic, sympathetic likeness 
of this “Apostle of the West.” $5.00 
at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND AC- 
CESSORIES .. . Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on 
request. 


@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On rental or purchase 
basis. 


e@ CHOIR ROBES . . . On rental or 
purchase basis. Catalog free on re- 
quest. 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. ¢ 
New London, Ohio 


offered by the Servite Fathers, together with the rich 
commentary by Bishop Sheen, 

This film has not the teaching value which other 
more simple films have in presenting the Mass to those 
who know very little of its liturgy. But to teach the 
majesty and beauty of the Solemn Mass; to present to 
those (especially children in small parishes or missions) 
who may seldom or never have an opportunity to see 
a Solemn High Mass; and to make a lasting impres- 
sion of the Church’s great use of the arts in her worship 
—for these teaching purposes the film has not yet been 
superseded. 

The film is technically clear, beautiful and impressive, 
The pictures are clear and well chosen presenting many 
details which the faithful at a Solemn Mass can seldom 
see. The ten-reel film, however, is too long to suit the 
attention span of grade school children. Average rating 
assigned—4. 


(24B) 
THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


The Reverend Edward and Paul Hayes are the au- 
thors of this catechetical film. This motion picture, 
depicting the central act of Catholic worship, is an edu- 
cational tool in teaching and interpreting the signif- 
cance of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Designed to 
be used according to a definite lesson plan, this valuable 
audio-visual aid is to be preceded by the teacher’s analy- 
sis of the material involved. After the showing of the 
film, the instructor follows up with review, synthesis 
and discussion. 

This instructional motion picture is authoritative, 
complete and interesting in its presentation. The pic- 
tures, in black and white or in full color, are very attrac- 
tive, clear-cut and simple. Much of the filming was 
done near the altar and from advantageous angles so 
as to give students a close-range view of the inspiring 
liturgical ceremonies of the Mass. Each act is thoroughly 
explained as it is being performed by the celebrant. 

This film makes possible a vivid presentation of the 
Mass with an effectiveness that leaves a deep impression 
on the students of the junior high school level. It will 
also be found very valuable for instructing older stu- 
dents, Mass servers, Catholic groups, and convert 
classes. Average rating assigned—4. 


(25B) THE PERFECT SACRIFICE 


This educational film is an unique audio-visual aid 
in that it presents the low Mass of the Roman rite, it 
the vernacular, using the three types of aids, namely, 
the color film, the slidefilm, and the slides. A manual, 
How to Teach the Mass with Visual Aids, accompanies 
the film, It is written for elementary teachers and de- 
signed for these aids but the principles can be applied to 
other materials also. Its primary purpose is to aid the 
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instructor to teach the Mass in a most effective way by 
the use of these aids. 

Father Robert Southard, S.J., their author, has made 
possible effective teaching of this difficult and abstract 
matter. The visual materials are arranged according to 
the order of presentation. 

The colored slides and slide films are technically well 
done and are most attractive to the students. To derive 
the greatest benefits from these aids, it is necessary 
that the students become acquainted with the important 
details of the Holy Sacrifice before showing them. Thus 
the slide and slidefilm serve as an excellent review of 
the most important points of the previous explanation. 
In this manner the outstanding features of the Mass 
are deeply impressed on the minds of the pupils. 

The motion picture, The Perfect Sacrifice, truly por- 
trays a unified, realistic impression of a complex se- 
quence of actions. This film contains many valuable 
and instructive lessons for the elementary students with 
regard to the liturgical functions of Holy Mass. The 
fact that the Mass prayers are recited in English makes 
the Mass more meaningful to grade school children 
even though the prayers are somewhat abridged. The 
“close-ups” of the actions of the priest and the Mass 
server (which pupils cannot ordinarily see when attend- 
ing Mass) greatly clarify the actions of the Holy Sacri- 
fice. This clear presentation of both the words and 
actions of the Holy Sacrifice helps to make pupils realize 
the depth and the beauty of the Catholic liturgy. 

This film is excellent in its technical quality, its pre- 
sentation of details of important matter, and in its teach- 
ing of the Mass. 

These aids will be most profitable to students of the 
upper and middle grades. Not only will these materials 
be of great value in regular classroom teaching, but 
they can also be properly utilized for the instruction of 
altar boys, for catechetical instruction and for convert 
classes. Average rating assigned—S. 


(26B) ONE GOD 

This educational film gives a presentation of the three 
major faiths in America, namely, the Jewish, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Protestant, with a brief introduction 
to that of the Eastern Orthodox. 

The Jewish liturgy is portrayed in the following 





Moore Gym Suits 7... 


Now, elementary girls can join their high school 
and college sisters in the fun of wearing colorful, 
flattering Moore Gym Suits. All girls love the smart 
good looks and comfortable fit of these sunny, 
Sanforized Moore suits. They're sturdily con- 
structed to give years of wear...and appro- 
priately priced within a school girl's 

budget. See all the exciting Moore Gym _ 

Suits illustrated in the new, full- 

color booklet, yours free 

on request. Or send 

for sample suits. 

Write today. 


i 
E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


also makers of Caps and Gowns ¢ Choral Gowns 


BEST FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 


MOST COPIED ; 
BUT NEVER DUPLICATED 


Extra wide and deep body-shaped seats, extra wide 


scenes: the mother lightin sabbath candles ; 
. . ghting the Sabba candles ; the shoulder-fitting back panels for EXTRA COMFORT! 


father breaking and blessing the bread; the eternal 
light in the synagogue; the bar mitzvah ceremony ; the 
reading from the Torah; and confirmation in a reformed 
temple. 

The Catholic liturgy is represented with scenes of the 
sanctuary, the altar, the tabernacle, the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Penance. Following this is a presentation 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass treated in consider- 
able detail. 

The Protestant section gives a brief insight to the 
worship of the Episcopalians, the Quakers, the Congre- 
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No. 54—Backed by more than 65 
years of public-seating leadership! 
Frame of reinforced triangular steel 
tubing with steel cross braces; seat 
of formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish. Metal parts are cor- 
rosion-resistant Bonderized followed 
by two coats of outdoor enamel. 
Long-life tread-rubber feet. Can't 


tip forward. No snagging, pinch- 
ing, or soiling hazards. Fold easily, 
quietly, compactly. 

No. 56—Imitation-leather uphol- 


stered seat. Other features same. 


No. 53—Reinforced shaped steel 
seat for rugged outdoor or indoor 
use. Other features same. 





OVER S MILLION IN USE! 


Write Dept. 11 for Descriptions and Prices 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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yationalists, the Baptists and the Lutherans. The cen- 
tral theme is the characteristic use of the English, the 
centrality of the Bible, original prayer of the minister 
and congregational singing. The last section depicts the 
calendar of special days of the three faiths. 

The commentary is instructive and interesting which 
is reverently spoken by a feminine voice. It is consistent 
of its treatment of subject matter which is worship. 
The presentation of all three types of worship is clear 
and correct and does not give evidence of prejudice. 
The technical quality is very good. The musical back- 
ground contributes greatly to the character of the film. 


This film would be very helpful to students of the 
upper grades. It serves to enrich vocabulary, to influ- 
ence attitudes, and to overcome prejudice. Pupils be- 
come cognizant of the relationship between the Jewish 
worship as practiced today and that of the Old Testa- 
ment from which the Catholic ceremonies took their 
form. This film also helps the pupils to appreciate and 
understand the religious beliefs of those outside our 
Faith as well as to instil in them a greater love and 
reverence for the liturgy of the Catholic Church. Average 
rating assigned—4. 

(To be Continued) 


Audio Visual Nens 


Ugly Duckling 
Among Coronet Releases 


April releases by Coronet Films will 
include Andersen’s immortal fairy tale, 
The Ugly Duckling, and three other sub- 
jects designed as background for reading 
and expression activities among primary 
grade children. 

Ugly Duckling (1-reel, sound, color or 
b/w) retells the famous Hans Christian 
Andersen story in authentic style. The 
filming was done in Europe. 

Toy Telephone Truck (1-reel, sound, 


color or b/w) shows the children how a 
toy telephone truck is made, delivered to 
a toy shop, sold to a parent, and presented 
to a little boy for his birthday. From the 
film pupils learn that people must work 
together. They are encouraged to tell how 
they care for and play with their toys. 
Zoo Animals of Our Storybooks (1-reel, 
sound, color or b/w) shows our zoo ani- 
mals in action, at both close and long 
range, so that they become more vivid to 
the children as they read about them. 
What the Frost Does (1-reel, sound, 
color or b/w) permits primary students 
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Magnificently Sung by the Roger Wagner Chorus 


Full half-hour of sacred music! Sung by Roger Wagner Chorus, 
famous in radio, TV, and motion pictures. 10 familiar hymns and 


motets... 


a must for every Catholic home. Makes excellent gift. 


Album sent postpaid anywhere in U.S. or Canada for only $4. 


Non-breakable, 33 


Vy speed. 30-day money back guarantee. 


SELECTIONS IN ALBUM: O Sacred Head, Surrounded. 0 God of 
Loveliness. Ave Maria! 0 Maiden, 0 Mother. Panis Angelicus. 
0 Bone Jesu. O Salutaris Hostia. Tantum Ergo. Ave Maria. 
Hail! Holy Queen, Enthroned Above. O Sanctissima, 0 Piissima. 


L AYOS RECORDS 7938 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, Calif. Phone: GRanite 1214 

——-—— MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED * USE HANDY COUPON 

| Please send me_____Albums of Familiar Catholic Hymns @ $4 ea. () Send post- 


| paid. Cash, check, or money order enclosed 


C Send C.0.D. (I'll pay postage) 
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to share a little boy’s excitement as he 
discovers a pumpkin in his father’s field, 
He eagerly watches for frost time to pick 

The signs of seasonal changes and 
the effect of frost follow. (S17) 


Film Readers to 
Be Produced 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films and D, 
C. Heath, textbook publishers have con- 
tracted to produce eight more Film Reader 
texts based upon EBF educational motion 
pictures. 

The Film Readers offer a new method 


UUDUEUEUOGONOUDOUOEUEOOUOUOEOOOOUOUOOOOEOEOOOUONN| 
ATHENA FILMS 


Announces 
the release of 


“THE TOYMAKER’ 


“This film with proper interpretation 
can be used to teach the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. Children will appreciate 
the impact of the film as a message in 
human relations, while adults can grasp 
the deeper spiritual significance.” 


—Rev. Louis A. Gales. 


“THE TOYMAKER” symbolizes the life- 
giving love bond that is the Mystical 
Body. In these days of articulated hate 
such a movie as THE TOYMAKER is 
refreshing and constructive. 


—THE SKYSCRAPER (the paper of 
Mundelein College, Ill.) 


16 minutes, 16 mm sound, color 
or black and white, $135 or $75 


For full information on 
rental or sales write 


ATHENA FILMS 


Noted for Quality Films 
165 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
or 


PARISH FILM SERVICE 
147 E. Sth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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of teaching reading by utilizing the sound 
motion picture to speed learning. The 
texts are drawn from the film narration; 
the illustrations are reproductions of stills 
from the films. 

Through the use of both ear and eye 
by the child, mastery of reading is said 
to be speeded, even in the case of slow 
readers. 

The new texts will be “Airport,” “Ele- 
phants,” “The Doctor,” “Billy and Nanny.” 
“Bus Driver,” “Circus Day in Our Town,” 
and “Visit with Cowboys.” 

These bring to three the number of 
grade-integrated series, each series having 
eight texts and eight films. (S18) 


Free Loan 
Health Films 

Anywhere in U.S.A. is a series of six 
motion pictures highlighting important 
facts about health. These films are avail- 
able from Association Films on a free loan 
basis. 

The Health Information Foundation 
presents these films, a public service, as 
a means of fostering a better understand- 
ing of the nation’s health services and 
facilities. In story fashion they show how 
new discoveries, techniques and ideas have 
revolutionized medical care in the past 
few years. The films average 28 minutes 
each. 

They may be borrowed from Associa- 
tion Films’ libraries: Ridgefield, N. J. 
(Broad at Elm) ; Chicago (79 E. Adams 
St.); Dallas (1915 Live Oak St.); and 
San Francisco (351 Turk St.). (S19) 

” 


Our Review Table 
(Continued from page 465) 


the statements of principles and exam- 
ples, the authors give practice material 
useful to teachers and pupils. Drill ma- 
terial for correcting errors has often 
been taken from student papers in place 
of contrived writing (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1953; pages 386; price $2.08). 

Persons and Personality; An Introduc- 
tion to Psychology. By Sister Annette 
Walters in collaboration with Sister 
Kevin O'Hara, both of the College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. (Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953; pages 
677; price $4.75). 

The Greatest of the Borgias. By Mar- 
garet Yeo. A reprint of this life of St. 
Francis Borgia (Bruce Pub. Co., 1952; 
pages 294; price $3.50). 

Listen, Vienna! By Rev. James J. Galvin, 
C.Ss.R. The life of St. Clement Mary 
Hofbauer, C.Ss.R., translated from the 
German of Wilhelm Huenermann whose 
original has’ also been translated into 
Dutch and Spanish (New York 55: 
Perpetual Help Press, 1952; pages 307; 
price $3). 

The Life of Archbishop John Ireland; 
a definitive biography. By Msgr. James 
H. Moynihan. The author is the former 
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In specifications to guide their equipment purchases, school 
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long service life and minimum maintenance. 
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ments. With over a half a century of experience, Arlington 
today is synonomous with dependable seating for maxi- 


mum service in rugged, every day classroom use... 
with design keyed to modern educational 
methods. 


Completely illustrated Catalog No. 52 dis- 
cusses both quality and design. You will find 
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president of the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn., which Archbishop Ire- 
land founded. He makes full use for the 
first time of the papers of the archbishop, 
which were long thought to have been 
destroyed (Harper & Brothers, 1953; 
pages 441; price $5). 

The Sea of Glory; the magnificent story of 
the Four Chaplains. By Rev. Francis 
Beauchesne Thornton. The author spent 
four years talking with and writing to 
the families of the four chaplains, who 
sacrificed their lives in 1943, to com- 
plete the picture of how they had lived 
as well as the heroic manner of their 
death (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953; pages 
243; price $3). 


Radio English. By Florence Felton French, 


William B. Levenson, and Vera Cober 
Rockwell. It presents the essentials of 
competent writing and speaking. The 
aim, the authors point out, is not pri- 
marily vocational; rather, radio tech- 
niques are used to attract and hold an 
audience and to give life and meaning 
to other forms of writing and speaking 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953; 
pages 368; price $3.60). 

Initiating and Administering Guidance 
Services. By S. A. Hamrin. The author's 
earlier volumes in the series were ad- 
dressed to teachers, Guidance Talks to 
Teachers and Chats with Teachers 
About Counseling. The present title is 
written particularly for principals and 
superintendents (McKnight & Mc- 
Knight Pub. Co., 1953; pages 220; price 
$3). 
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Catholic Colleges 


and Schools 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic, Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med. 
ical Courses. | Exceptional opportunities in Art 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 





Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A four-year college for women, 
Grants bachelor’s degrees. Courses in art, busi- 
ness education, English, education, home eco. 
nomics, languages, mathematics, music, philoso 
phy, physical education, religion, natural sciences, 
social sciences. and speech and drama. Conducted 
by the Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious 
Blood. Address the Registrar. 


Georgian Court College 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. de 
grees provides a solid background of general 
culture and special training in one particular 
field. Well integrated program in Liberal Arts, 


Fine Arts, Science, Music, Home Economics, 
Business Administration, Teacher Training, 
Fully accredited. Address Secretary, Lakewood, 


N. 


Caldwell College 


Caldwell, N. J. A four-year liberal arts college 
for women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Dominic. Accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Arts, 
sciences, business, teacher training, library 
science, music. B.A., B.S., A.A. degrees. Tuition 
$350, board $550. Catalogue: Registrar, Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools of 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Departments of Education 
and Physical Therapy. Army and Navy R.O.T.C. 
units. Address the Registrar. 





Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and _ business. 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 





Siena College 


Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducted 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelor's 
degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis: 
tration, Master’s degrees in Arts, Sciences, Busi- 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery 
R.O.T.C. Day session for men only; Evening ses 
sion for men and women. Address The Registrar. 





Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High school and 7th 
and 8th grades. Preparatory for leading colleges 
and service schools. All modern fireproof dor- 
mitories. Small classes. Close supervision. All 
sports. R.O.T.C. (55c). Conducted by the Chris- 
tian Brothers of Ireland. For catalogue apply t0 
Registrar. 





La Salle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college preparation. G' 

8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual progress, physi- 


cal fitness. Senior R.O.T.C. 170 acre campus. 70th 


year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. Box E, Oakdale, 
L. 1., New York. 
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= Inported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
: Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
” Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
hen ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
Huding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
n, de to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
». bo sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 
Bch including front drop. 
ed A) No. F 7 Altar Cloth. Embroider- (1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
"Si medium weight linen, eyelet Cross linen, cross design embroidered banding. 
— (sign, per yard............... $ 4.00 Guaranteed fast colors — Red, Green, 
B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Embroider- Black, Purple and Yellow. Please state 
i 5 medium weight linen, Cross design, color desired eee a eed ee ee $21.00 
far Ber yard... eee eee eee eee eee $ 4.50 No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
‘s Bc) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Embroider- —-- 1... eee ee eee ee eee eee $ 16.50 
ng. fei medium weight linen, Cross design, (J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroidered 
oe 2) eee 5.10 non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal for 
— §D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Embroider- traveling purposes............ $ 15.00 
! — weight linen, I.H.S. design, No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
- e ( . > a . oo . encase . poh ans ling sheer celanese............. $7.75 
i °. e -aiu ° ° at 
co eight linen, hemstitched with lace, per =~ — oe, eee Fine quality 
ASN AA ETT: $3.60 oe cummcinenas wie SEES. and Sane 
cn 2. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight os 90 an ‘Ib Seis h sas a —— 
' finen, hemstitched without lace, per Oo. 00 Alb to match Surplice. Light 
cal wxcheinetsenvids $2.16 welgm Hnen mp............. $25.75 
». F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight (L) - t= 
ss, (poea, without lace or hemstitching, per — aeeeen ate’ ary —— S 
a rare ¥ orporal........ . 35 = 1.75 
ol ~- Two inch hem on side —— Purificator...... 85 95 1.20 
8 See tecen an thaghe ; ~ ade arbec nner 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Ce ° ; : inger Towel.... 85 95 1.20 
Raa <> ae ee Stole Collar... .. 40 45 65 
— er oe : , . F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
* phage a ee L oe **F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 
0. urplice to matc 
IMSS Kc oi aru'e-0-m :aplaieie.0 6b 0.0 % $ 23.50 PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
tng =§G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight linen (M) 36 inches wide 
. ith 6-inch bands of heavy Filet Lace No. FO* Light weight, yd.... $1.27 
bottom and insertion....... $19.50 No. F8** Medium weight, yd.. 1.69 
». F 503 Alb, as above, with lace at No. F4** Heavy weight, yd... 2.35 
Ns ves énadneeenee 0 $ 16.50 No. F2* Handkerchief wt. yd. 2.25 
» F 503 Lace Surplice to match Be For light weight Albs and Surplices 
LTE. sautacepeness> sos $ 13.50 see rare Soneen, Hever Samene, 
ae 0. F 504 Alb, as above, with insertion Priest Abs end Surplices 
enn ok dciniain nies abs ae $ 17.00 
‘= [. F504 Surplice to match Alb 
Pe eo le sin bso. are. bidiwin ose o/s $ 13.50 
— HH) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
y nen with richly embellished 12-inch 
am e of Cross, ILH.S. and Grape design 
i MOND. wan cecceccscavess $ 30.50 
do fe. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
oo SS ee ee err 
ly to 











2 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. = Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 


2 GREAT BOOKS for Catholic Schools 


The New Catholic Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


at 
Sa Ra 
2} 


EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY ought to 

have a copy of this New Edition of the Holy 

Bible. Painstaking scholarship and _ skilled 

craftsmanship have combined to produce a 

masterpiece — typographically excellent and 

eS # to editorially accurate. This New Edition is ac- 

oon he so him on claimed with great enthusiasm and praised as 
foremost Bible achievement of our age. 


Almost 1500 Pages — Size 542 x8 


STUDENT EDITION ae . ° . No. K623 — Black leather, title g 
No. K632—Black linen cloth. =" With the Imprimatur of His Eminence ever i fel eal ee 


corners, red edges, blanke az tit FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN edges, 30 colored illustrations } 
and Cross on front cover, no 


. . . Doré. 
illustrations iia Archbishop of New York Retail $8.70 — Religious $7 
Retail $3.60 — Religious $3.25 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of this New Edition 


The Holy Bible is the Confraternity text of the New Testament. 
WORD OF GOD Popular Douay Old Testament. 


New translation of the Psalms. 


Modern paragraph format. 
Simplified cross References. 
30 full-page colored illustrations. 


Simplified format. 
Newly edited annotations. 
Appropriate Paragraph Headings. 


Handy Bible readings guides. 
Complete Index of Bible names. 
Artistic and Durable bindings. 


In Every Catholic Home 


. 
* 
* 
and should be in Large, easy-to-read type. © Attractive Family Record pages. 
* 
* 
e 


SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


Edited by REV. HUGO HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 


NAMED IN HONOR OF ST. JOSEPH, Patron of the Universal Church 


“i 


Complete for every day and easy-to-use — this new 
“Saint Joseph Daily Missal” will enable every Catholic to 
Pray the Mass with the priest with the fullest attention, 
pleasure and understanding. The rich modern beauty, 
large clear type, and simplified arrangement establishes it 
as the Ideal Daily Missal for every Catholic. 1354 Pages. 


% Large Type. %* Illustrated in COLOR. 
% Confraternity Version. % Treasury of Prayers. 
% Fewer References. % Handy Calendars. . 
% Latin-English Ordinary.  y& Simplified Arrangement. 


saiaiaiaed % Complete for Every Day. y% Magnificent Bindings. 


No. 810/13 


No. 810/22—STUDENT EDITION. Black linen No. 810/01—Black simulated leather, round | No. 810/13—Black genuine leather, Seal grain 
cloth, square corners, red edges, gold stamp corners, red burnished edges, Cross on cover, red and gold stamping on cover, gold edges, 
ing on backbone, silk bookmarks | itle on backbone in gold, silk bookmarks |- silk bookmarks. 


Retail $3.75 — Religious $3.00 Retail $5.00 — Religious $4.00 | Retail $8.00 — Religious $6.40 


No. 810/50 — DeLuxe edition, Black flexible 


No. 810/00—Black linen cloth, round corners, | No. 810/02—Black simulated leather, round leather, Morocco grain, gold edges, gol 


red edges, gold stamping on cover, silk corners, red under gold edges, gold stamp- border inside covers, title on backbone it 
bookmarks ing, silk bookmarks. 


| gold, silk bookmarks 
Retail $4.25 — Religious $3.40 Retail $6.50 — Religious $5.20 Retail ¢$9,5Q0 — Religious $7.60 
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